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Chronicle 


Home News.—-The meeting of the President with the 
Committee representing the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on August 20 gave further light on the foreign 
and domestic issues confronting the 
new President and the ‘manner in 
which he is likely to face them. The 
committee first took up with the President the foreign 
problem, and declared that the existing economic disorder 
in Europe, as an obstacle to permanent peace, has a strong 
influence on American problems, notably the distress of 
the export trade, the rise of selling prices at home be- 
cause of diminished production caused by lack of foreign 
trade, and the depression of prices of securities due to 
frequent alarms. Consequently the merchants pressed 
for action by our Government in helping Europe, and 
also for American representation in the World Court. 
White House spokesmen, however, made clear on this 
point there is nothing to be done at present. All the 
President’s advisers and observers from abroad are 
unanimous in saying that nothing has happened to warrant 
a change in the Harding policies in this regard. They 
further assert that nothing but harm can come from a 
“ meddling policy ” at this time, and though the President 
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would like to see a solution there is no sign that any 
suggestion of ours would be acceptable. Any appeal from 
Europe that guaranteed success wouki be quickly 
answered, but no initiative would be taken. It is re- 
marked in many quarters that so far no spokesman for 
the Government has even mentioned our participation in 
the World Court, though this is explained by some to 
mean merely that a definite policy has not yet been 
adopted. The Chamber of Commerce committee also took 
up such pressing problems as the transportation situation, 
in which they favored private ownership; steamship oper- 
ation, for which they asked a subsidy for private com- 
panies ; tax laws, on which the principal suggestions were 
for a repeal of tax-exempt securities, and of the remain- 
ing war-excise taxes. The committee also favored a 
selective and restrictive process of immigration, to which 
the President is believed to be favorable, retention of the 
Budget system, formation of a tariff advisory board and 
security for the Federal Reserve system, and opposed the 
soldiers’ bonus. On all these questions the President has 
as yet expressed no opinion, except as to the tariff board, 
which he opposes, and fhe Merchant Marine policy, on 
which it is understood the President favors direct Govern- 
ment operation of passenger and freight fleets. The inci- 
dent was extremely instructive, as it reveals the policies of 
an important section of American capital on our problems. 


The resumption of the miners’ wage-conferences at 
Atlantic City ended in disappointment. The discussion 
turned around the question of a 20 per cent wage increase 
for contract men and a $2 daily ad- 
vance for day men, demanded by the 
miners’ representatives. The demand 
was refused by the operators, who offered in rebuttal a 
resolution of arbitration of all eleven demands of the 
miners, provided there was no cessation of work on Sep- 
tember 1, and that no downward revision of the wage 
scale should be made. Mr. Lewis, declaring there was 
no sign of any concession by the operators on the wage 
question, refused the offer, and the conference broke up. 
Each side disclaimed responsibility for the break. Three 
days later, on August 24, the officials of the unions sent 
orders to all miners in the three Pennsylvania districts to 
cease work on September 1, when the present contract 
expires. They also intimated that they will agree to 
about 4,000 men remaining at work to man the pumps 
and do maintenance work on the mine properties, if the 
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operators demanded it. At the same time Mr. Lewis 
sternly forbade any sympathetic strike on the part of the 
soft coal miners, as their contract runs until April 1, 1924. 
The Government’s attitude on the question is being slowly 
defined. The Coal Commission contents itself with show- 
ing that both sides can only suffer from a strike, and the 
public more than they. No direct Government interven- 
tion to enforce hard coal mining is expected, but several 
agencies will arrange even distribution of existing 
stocks of hard coal and of soft coal and substitutes. 
As a last minute effort the President called in Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, and handed the situation entirely 
over to him. This action of the President is said to mean 
no departure from the announced policy of non-interven- 
tion, and was nothing but an effort at mediation. It was 
said that the East would be the chief sufferer by the strike, 
but that it is slightly better off than last year. The West 
has its winter supply, New England has only one-half o: 
its requirements, and the rest of the East only one-third. 


Austria.—On July 22 the first railway line in Austria, 
run by electric current with the help of the utilized water 
powers of the Alpine torrents, was inaugurated. The 
first miles of this Arlberg-line mean 
much to the Austrians. They are the 
first tangible success in the gigantic 
work of building up their water powers, begun in the 
worst days of the war and continued amid innumerable 
difficulties with the energy of a nation that knew its life 
depended on the success of its labors. In Styria, too, the 
completion of a similar undertaking could be celebrated 
this month. The great tunnel for the waters of the Erlauf 
near the well known resort of pilgrimage, Mariazell, has 
been finished. Dr. Seipel, who was present, congratulated 
all who had contributed to this work, engineers and simple 
laborers, whose unanimity alone had brought about 
success. All classes of the population are making great 
efforts towards creating healthier conditions. Thus there 
is a vigorous settlement movement whose purpose is to 
give new homes to the men who have become breadless 
through State reforms or the stagnation in industry. 
The leaders of the movement intend to build colonies of 
small houses with gardens in places that previously re- 
turned little profit for lack of proper cultivation. The 
city of Vienna, too, has resolved to undertake an extensive 
construction work to give bread to the unemployed. It 
includes the building of houses, the establishment of public 
playgrounds and of baths for children, the extension of 
orphanages, kindergartens, etc. All this activity has be- 
come possible by the stabilization of the krone, which now 
is one of the least changeable currencies in the world’s 
market. Commercial life, too, has been most favorably 
influenced by this circumstance, although industry is still 
in a critical state. Experts say that part of this crisis is 
due to the fact that too many people undertook manu- 
facturing during the period when money was almost 
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worthless and was threatened by further depreciation. 
The public in consequence bought manufactured articles 
just to get rid of cash. All these manufacturers will now 
gradually become dealers. The Government continues 
working on the basis of international intercourse by nego- 
tiating new trade treaties. Such a treaty has been con- 
cluded with Italy, another with Portugal and a kind of 
economic contract has been arranged with France. 


Germany.—The central event of the past week was 
the speech of Chancellor Stresemann, delivered before the 
Executive Committee of the National Association of Ger- 
man Chambers of Commerce. It pre- 


The New 
Chancellor’s sented the program of the new Chan- 
Program cellor for which the country had been 


waiting in eager expectation. The speech was notable 
for the absence of all bitterness and a calm determina- 
tion to end fruitless discussions by constructive action. 
Hence, all mention of the questions which had hitherto 
formed an impassable barrier between France and Ger- 
many, stich as the surrender of passive resistance and 
the withdrawal of French troops as prerequisites for 
negotiations, was conspicuously wanting. It was made 
plain, however, that the German people are unanimously 
opposed to any change in the status of the Rhineland or 
a temporary transfer of the railroads and collieries in the 
occupied territory. A settlement was to be looked for 
on the basis of productive guarantees after a moratorium 
should have been granted to Germany enabling her to 
make good her pledges. Germany was not looking for 
any settlement growing out of a disagreement among the 
Allies, but rather sought to cooperate with the Allies on 
a plan which would be feasible for Germany and meet 
their common consent. No one questions the earnest 
desire of the new Chancellor to find a sound basis for 
practical negotiations which shall end the present im- 
possible conditions. 

Fundamentally, Stresemann held to the offer made by 
the Cuno Government on June 7, to which no reply was 
ever given by the Allies. “ For the freedom of German 
soil, for the maintenance of our sovereignty, for the con- 
solidation of our conditions,” he said, “ the present Gov- 
ernment does not regard as too high a sacrifice offering 
part of Germany’s economic system as a productive guar- 
antee for reparations obligations.” There was a direct 
approach to the British and the French position, and 
an attempt to reconcile them with the German contentions 
in the following characteristic passage: 


The world expects from its statesmen a return of normal condi- 
tions im international commerce, instead of the present chaos. 
Such a possibility is opened to us in the last official publication 
of the British Government. The French Premier, too, at Charle- 
ville, indicated a practical solution as the aim of his policy by 
claiming positive pledges for German reparations deliveries, namely 
the German railways and control of the German economic system 
and of German customs. This principle also was expressed in 
the German memorandum of June 7, which to our regret remained 
unanswered. 
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We accept with satisfaction the French Premier’s declaration 
that he is pursuing no political aims or ideas of annexation; but 
this declaration is incompatible with his proposed solutions, be- 
cause these actually would mean special treatment of the Rhine 
and the Ruhr, both economically and politically, thus barring the 
way to a settlement which would be acceptable to Germany. 


The reparations payments made by Germany since the 
armistice were estimated by the Chancellor at forty-two 
billion gold marks. The reparations offer of June 7 to 
which Chancellor Stresemann now returns proposed a 
system of annual payments by Germany of 1,200,000,000 
marks, beginning in 1927, if an international loan were 
not available for immediate capital payment. The num- 
ber of these annuities was left undetermined. The guar- 
antee for these payments was to consist in pledging the 
Federal railway system, capitalized at ten billion marks, 
while: another pledge, equal in amount, was to be guar- 
anteed by a gold five per cent. mortgage on the entire 
business, industry, banking, trade, traffic and agriculture 
of Germany. Still other pledges consisting in certain 
customs and excise duties were added. Great Britain 
drew up a tentative reply to this offer and subn. tted it 
to the other Allies on July 21. This drew forth answers 
from France and Belgium to which Great Britain replied 
in a second note. The French rejoinder was mentioned 
last week and was followed by a Belgian note which is 
not likely to affect the situation in any material way. 


Great Britain.—The seventh National Catholic Con- 
gress, the second since the war, was held this year, amidst 
great enthusiasm, at Birmingham. Present at its sessions 
were the Cardinal Archbishop, the four 
Archbishops of England and Wales 
and most of the other members of the 

Hierarchy together with a large representation of prom- 
inent clergy and laity. In the Inaugural Meeting, after 
an address of welcome by the Deputy Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham, Cardinal Bourne made a remarkable address 
in which he reviewed the educational work of Catholics 
since the last Congress. Two general mass meetings, one 
for men, the other for women delegates, were largely 
attended. The principal speakers at the former were 
A. H. Pollen, G. K. Chesterton and Shane Leslie. In 
connection with the Congress, sectional meetings of all 
the prominent Catholic organizations in England were 
held and resolutions furthering the Catholic cause were 
adopted. Most interesting of these was the Catholic 
Truth Society meeting in which Mr. Chesterton presented 
a number of theses for discussion on “ Anti-Catholic 
History.” One of the original features of the Con- 
gress was the Missionary Exhibition held at Bingley 
Hall. Here were gathered picturesque representations 
of the work being carried on in mission countries through- 
out the world. The exhibition was presided over by 
members of the missionary orders and congregations, 
both men and women. It is estimated that over forty 
societies, whose work is concerned either directly or in- 
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directly with the foreign missions, were represented at 
the Exhibition. 


Ireland.—Despite the bewildering number of groups 
that put forth candidates for the General Election, held 
on August 27, there were, in reality only two parties 
founded on the chief issue in the elec- 
tion, the maintenance of the constitu- 
tion of the Free State. Arrayed 
against this constitution was the Republican Party, which 
has for its uncompromising slogan “ Repudiate the 
Treaty.” All other parties, though at variance amongst 
themselves, were in favor of the established constitution. 
Chief amongst these organizations is the Ministerial or 
National Party, which has put forth the greatest number 
of candidates, and whose platform embraces the unifica- 
tion of all Ireland, the development of industries and 
commerce and the advancement of Gaelic culture. The 
Labor Party, which is strongly opposed'to the Govern- 
ment though not to the treaty, has for its aim to create 
“one big union” of all working people. By its cam- 
paign moderation and the parliamentary skill of its leaders 
it has gained a large following, and has incorporated 
within its ranks great numbers of agricultural laborers. 
Though this has considerably weakened the third pro- 
Treaty Party, the Farmer’s Union, whose principal adher- 
ents are land-owning farmers, the Agricultural Party 
is a compact and aggressive group. 

The stir caused by the capture of Eamon De Valera 
simmered down, and though there remained much dis- 
cussion as to the wisdom of the Government action, the 
legality of it has been established. President Cosgrave, in 
his numerous speeches, has consistently defended the Gov- 
ernment policy of detaining prisoners on the ground that 
a complete release “ would bring ruin on the country.” 
It is pointed out, that despite the Republican statement 
of the abandonment of warfare, the Irregulars have 
“not surrendered, but rather stacked their arms.” The 
members of the Government have seized every opportunity 
of discrediting De Valera and declare “ that he only gave 
up his threat that he would wade through the blood of 
Irishmen and Cabinet Members because he found that the 
people would not support him.” Typical of the denun- 
ciations is that of Kevin O’Higgins, Minister of Home 
Affairs, who declared that “ fifty million pounds’ worth 
of destruction is due to the vanity of one man and hys- 
terical women.” Despite these attacks, the Republican 
leaders counted on a complete vindication of De Valera 


at the polls. 
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Spain.—Events in Morocco may prove to have serious 
consequences in Spain itself. The war of pacification of 
the tribesmen has again blazed up, and published reports 
record only Spanish reverses. The 
Spanish army of 56,000 is said to be in 
a bad tactical position to resist the per- 
sistent and desperate attacks of the 11,000 Moors on the 
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eastern front, and to have suffered relatively severe 
losses. Though the war is small in its local scope, and 
involves relatively small bodies of men, it is feared that 
it will not fail to have disastrous results in Spain itself. 
The Government is consistently optimistic in its official 
reports, but military, political and social restlessness is 
rife. It is recognized everywhere that another military 
disaster would provoke a most serious crisis. There is 
much talk of official incompetency and army intrigues, 
and this phase of the trouble has been accentuated by the 
return of the ninety-four-year-old General Weyler, 
nominal Commander-in-Chief, who complains that his 
orders are ignored by the army. Though there has been 
no large battle, the army is said to have suffered 10,000 
casualties in the long campaign, and also to be depleted 
by malaria and dysentery, and this necessitates a con- 
stant drain on the home forces. The Government, which 
is not looked on as very strong, is obstinate in attempting 
to subdue the refractory tribesmen in the colony. All 
leaves have been cancelled, and it is even predicted that 
new conscripts will be called, and reservists abroad 
ordered to return immediately. A sign of the military 
restlessness was the revolt on August 24 at Malaga 
of a regiment of 1,200 men, ordered to depart 
for the front. Social unrest is manifest in the recent 
outbreak of strikes, for example at Bilbao, a Socialist 
stronghold, and violence has occurred. Political unrest 
is not so open, but there is believed to be a strong under- 
current of discontent in the country, one side deprecating 
the humiliation of Spanish arms, and the other firmly 
against all colonial violence, denouncing it as imperialistic. 


The Ruhr.—The exploitation of the Ruhr district by 
the French has of late decreased in productive value. 
While the same quantity of coal is exported its quality 
has greatly depreciated. Passive re- 
sistance continues unabated and em- 
ployment is furnished the workers in 
many instances by repair work and improvements in the 
plants. On the other hand, the German industrialists are 
said to have been in close communication with the French 
authorities on the possibility of a reparations deal in 
which the German railroads and industries might serve as 
pledges for the Allies. The pressure exercised by the 
occupying forces, according to the latest issue of the Allge- 
meine Rundschau, is daily becoming more tense, although 
no recent death sentences have been pronounced. The 
supply of money and goods is dwindling away, and dealers 
are afraid to accept payment in the now worthless marks. 
The hopelessness of this currency may be judged from 
the recent vote of the Berlin Board of Aldermen raising 
the street car fare to 100,000 marks, or 1,000,000 times 
the pre-war price, and even at this rate the estimated 
daily deficit will be 100 billion paper marks. But in addi- 
tion to the stringency in money and goods, it is claimed 
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that the French are holding the supplies and confiscating 
money stored in the banks and industrial establishments. 
Thus a list of large industrial establishments is given 
from which sums ranging from one to forty billion marks 
were taken away. These are but a few of the many com- 
plaixts filling the pages of the German papers that reach 
us. The existing tension is daily strengthening the will 
of the people in their passive resistance, although living 
conditions are becoming very critical for the Ruhr and 
Rhine population. 


With Parliament in recess and most of the Cabinet mem- 
bers dispersed, Prime Minister Baldwin becomes, in a 
larger sense, the arbiter of British policy in regard to the 

; latest phase of the reparations prob- 
Disses ary em. He has declined to commit him- 
self on the latest French reply until 
it has been thoroughly examined by the British Foreign 
Office. But it is understood that, in accordance with a 
suggestion contained at the end of the French note, he 
has decided to confer personally with Premier Poincaré 
in a final effort to come to some basis of agreement after 
the confusing and futile diplomatic communications. 
Treasury experts, after examining the reparation figures 
as set forth in M. Poincaré’s note as to whether there was 
sufficient agreement of the French with the British esti- 
mates of the total German debt to warrant a postponement 
of the proposed impartial investigation, expressed the con- 
viction that the financial features of the French reply were 
wholly inadequate. It is pointed out that France has 
inferred that she would -collect her irreducible debt of 
twenty-six billion gold marks from Class A bonds to cover 
property devastation in the war area, and would pay her 
debt to Great Britain and the United States out of Class 
C bonds, which are considered of little value. The news- 
paper verdict on the French reply, in its most favorable 
expression, holds that the French communication offers 
nothing by way of solution to the problem, while the antag- 
onistic attitude, which is almost unanimous, asserts that 
the reply is “ neither courteous in, form nor conciliatory 
in substance,” that it shows France’s determination at all 
costs and in all developments to remain in the Ruhr, and 
that it is equivalent to a repudiation of French indebted- 
ness to Great Britain and the United States until full 
German payments has been made to France. The tone of 
discouragement has expressed itself principally in the 
form of a recommendation of “ separate action” on the 
part of Great Britain. From the French angle, equal bit- 
terness is expressed towards the British attitude. The 
Journal des Débats reduces the British financial demands 
to the fact that “ England having hastily concluded an 
unfortunate treaty with America, seeks before everything 
else to get back her fourteen billion gold marks.” The 
other French papers have declared unanimously in favor 
of the policy outlined in Premier Poincaré’s note. 
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The Attack on Catholics 


Micmagt Linpen 


thinks that the present-day wave of hostility 

to the Catholic Church in the United States 
is remarkable because it comes at the end of a great na- 
tional crisis. Other waves of anti-Catholic prejudice, this 
observer points out, usually had their rise during periods 
of peace and stability and almost invariably were sus- 
pended or halted by a national call to arms. This was 
the case in the early days of the War of Independence, 
when fomenters of bigotry, conspicuous among whom was 
Benedict Arnold, were assuming an increasingly menacing 
attitude against Catholics who later served so well in 
Washington’s armies. It happened with respect to that 
sharp outbreak of bigotry caused by the “ Know Noth- 
ings ” in 1852, which was effectually ended by the War of 
Secession. And it was the case again just before the 
close of the last century when the A. P. A. movement 
petered out in the stress of the conflict with Spain. 

But there is a still more significant aspect of the pres- 
ent-day attacks on Catholics and things Catholic, if we 
are to judge by a review of the recurring waves of bigotry 
which the Church in America has endured as revealed in 
“The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy,” 
recently published by the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil. The present day marks the first time the great sys- 
tem of Catholic education has been directly attacked. 
True, in the past, the outbursts of the bigots were launched 
against Catholic churches and Catholic personages. But 
these flare-ups, such as the destruction of the Ursuline 
convent on Mt. Benedick, near Boston, in 1834; the burn- 
ing of the churches and convents in Philadelphia in 1844, 
and the outrages committed upon the person of the Jesuit 
Father Bapst, in 1854, were the results of mob action; 
the unreasoning outbursts of ignorant men and women 
whose passions had been played on by malignant propa- 
ganda. The psychology behind these outbreaks is not 
difficult to analyze. It was widely different from, as in 
the long run it was likely to be far less dangerous than, 
the cunningly directed, carefully organized and craftily 
concealed attacks on the strongholds of Catholic learning 
that are today being made under the guise of patriotism. 

It is a notable fact that the pastoral letter of 1919, the 
last issued by the American Hierarchy, is one of the few 
pastorals in which no reference, either pointed or veiled, 
is made to attacks on Catholic institutions or the loyalty 
of Catholic citizens. The splendid record of the Catholic 
body in the World War had been such that no just man 
would have conceived that agitators would find fertile 
soil among a people who had witnessed vast numbers of 
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Catholics bearing arms manfully in the nation’s defense 
while others assumed important roles in American leader- 
ship during this great conflict. 

But in almost every pastoral utterance previous to the 
last the Bishops felt themselves called upon to make direct 
or indirect reference to attacks launched upon the Church. 
In many of these pastorals, notably that of 1837, the 
discussion of the attacks of bigots occupied a very con- 
siderable portion of the letters. 

The pastoral to the laity in 1829 is mild in tone, but 


points out that: 

Good men, virtuous women, the public press, the very bench of 
public justice have all been influenced by extraordinary efforts 
directed against us; so that from the very highest in our lands 
to all its remotest borders, we are exhibited as what we are not 
and charged with maintaining what we detest. 

This antipathy to Catholics in certain circles had 
apparently increased by 1833, when the next pastoral was 
issued, for the Bishops speak of the press particularly 


as becoming 

more unkind and unjust in our regard. Not only do they 
assail us and our institutions in style of vituperation and offense, 
misrepresent our tenets, vilify our practises, repeat the hundred- 
times refuted calumnies of days of angry and bitter contention in 
other lands, but they have even denounced you and us as enemies 
to the liberties of the Republic, and have openly proclaimed their 
fancied necessity of not only obstructing our progress, but of using 
their best efforts to extirpate our religion; and for this purpose 
they have collected large sums of money. 

The seeds sown when the Bishops issued this warning 
in 1833 had their fruit before the pastoral of the Third 
Provincial Council of Baltimote was issued in 1837. The 
burning of the Ursuline convent at Charlestown on 
August 11, 1834, had proved the climax of a wave of 
hatred as bitter as any which the Church has been called 
upon to face in the United States. The flames of the con- 
vent had no more than been extinguished when there ap- 
peared a score of publications calculated to deceive the 
ignorant into the most bitter hostility to the Church. 
Notorious among these were “ Six Months in a Convent,” 
by Rebecca Reed (1835), and the “ Awful Disclosures,” 
by Maria Monk (1836). It is not surprising then that 
in the pastoral of 1837, the Bishops are called upon to 
give over a major portion of their letter to this subject, 
the first to be touched upon after the usual salutation : 

The affection of fellow citizens is destroyed, the offices of 
charity are neglected, the kindly intercourse of neighbors has 
been interrupted, suspicions, jealousy and hatred have succeeded 
to confidence, mutual respect and affection; the demon of discord 
has usurped that station where the angel of peace abode; and that 
day has gone by when every American citizen could truly say, 
that whatever may be the religious opinion which he entertained, 



















































or whatever the form of worship which he followed, he enjoyed 
in full freedom the opportunity of securing for himself what he 
vindicated for others, the communion with God in that way which 
his conviction or his taste might prefer. 

The pastoral of 1837 makes specific reference to the 
outrage upon the Ursuline convent at Charlestown, de- 
claring that “the ruins of this establishment yet blacken 
the vicinity of Bunker’s Hill and cast a dark shade upon 
the soil of Massachusetts.” 

Quoting one of the members of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, the pastoral continues : 

You may go from- Maine to the Gulph of Mexico, and you can- 
not find an act similar to this—the destruction of an institution for 
instruction, inhabited by females, mostly children; religion was 
trampled upon; the Bible was destroyed; the tomb was broken 
open; the ashes of the dead were insulted; the females were driven 
from their beds at midnight, half-naked; while the mob was exult- 
ing, shouting, dancing and triumphing amongst the warm ashes 
of the ruin which they had made, amidst a community the most 
enlightened in the United States, while thousands of persons were 
looking on and not one arm was raised to protect these females 
and their property. 

In the period that intervened before the publication of 
the pastoral of 1840, bigotry having apparently reached a 
climax, waned somewhat in power, for the letter makes 
mention of the fact that “we have not to complain of 
such acts of barbarity and sacrilegious destruction as it 
afflicted us to place on record in our last address to you.” 
Still attention is called to the fact that the State of Massa- 
chusetts had as yet indicated no disposition to retrieve its 
character by compensation for the injury done at Charles- 
town, and the comment is made that the pulpit and press 
are still being used for defamation of Catholics. Nor 
had matters changed materially at the time of the publica- 
tion of the pastoral of 1843, for that, too, exhorts a con- 
stant vigilance in the refutation of calumnies “ which de- 
luded men, severally or in odious combination, constantly 
circulate by every possible means against our holy reli- 
gion.” 

In the pastoral letter of 1846, we find that bigotry has 
assumed a somewhat new guise and that its attacks are 
directed against the Papacy: 

The paternal authority of the chief Bishop is constantly mis- 
represented and assailed by the adversaries of our holy religion, 
especially in this country, and is viewed with suspicion even by 
some who acknowledge its powerful influence in preserving faith 
and unity. 

The pastoral of 1849 is devoted almost entirely to the 
practise and belief of the Church regarding the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Mother of God, and makes 
little or no reference to conditions in the United States. 

The following pastoral, that of 1852, makes but passing 
reference to the question of bigotry, cautioning the clergy 
to “ give offense to no one, that our ministry may not be 
reviled, that the prejudices of education may not be 
strengthened, or the persevering misrepresentation by 
which we are assailed receive apparent confirmation from 
the faults or imperfections that may be discovered in us.” 
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A period of fourteen years elapsed between the pas- 
toral of 1852 and the next letter to the Bishops, issued in 
1866, following the close of the War of ‘Secession. The 
years between are not only among the hiackest in Amer- 
ican history because of the internecine strife that rocked 
the foundations of the country and set brother against 
brother, but from 1852 up to the time of the outbreak of 
war were marked by dark and bitter days for the Cath- 
olic Church. The revival of intensive bigotry through 
the reorganization of the Native Americanism movement 
caused the gravest concern among Catholics. It was at 
this time that bigotry took the name of “ Knownothing ” 
because the invariable answer of its members to any ques- 
tion concerning it was “I don't know.” Its principles 
included the proscription of those who professed Catholi- 
cism and the exclusion of foreign-born citizens from all 
offices of trust and emolument in the Government. There 
were numerous outbreaks upon Catholic Church property 
and upon the homes of Irish Catholics before the move- 
ment was stamped out. One peak of violence reached its 
height when Archbishop Bedini visited the United States 
in 1854. The year following, the Rev. John Bapst, a 
Jesuit missionary who was endeavoring to establish a 
Catholic church at Ellsworth, Maine, was tarred and feath- 
ered and ridden on a rail out of town. On August 5, 
1855, rioting and bloodshed occurred at Louisville that 
gave that day the unsavory name of “ Bloody Monday.” 

Meanwhile the Knownothings made a determined bid 
for political power. In 1855, its advocates claimed that 
they controlled 1,500,000 legal votes or one-half the entire 
vote cast in 1852. The party had been successful in 
municipal elections in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, San Francisco and New York. In 1854 it had 
sent forty representatives to Congress and had elected 2 
Governor of Massachusetts, which State had passed a law 
for the inspection of convents and had proceeded to carry 
it out in an offensive manner. In 1855, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island had elected “ Know- 
nothing ” governors and there were seventy-five “ Know- 
nothings ” in Congress. Nominating Millard Fillmore in 
1856 the party tried unsuccessfully to place its candidate 
in the White House, but Fillmore was ignobly defeated 
by James Buchanan and from this defeat the party nevcr 
recovered. With the outbreak of the Civil War it speedily 
disintegrated. 

Although the pastoral of 1866 does not refer to these 
manifestations of bigotry, apparently lost sight of during 
the interval in which Catholics conducted themselves so 
ably during the national civil conflict, yet the Bishops are 
constrained in that document to call attention to the fact 
that in many of the States 
we are not yet permitted legally to make those arrangements 
for the security of Church property, which are in accordance with 
the canons and discipline of the Catholic Church. . . . Not 


only are we obliged to place Church property in conditions of 
extreme hazard, because not permitted to manage our church 
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temporalities on Catholic principles; but in at least one of these 
United States—Missouri—laws have been passed by which all 
Church property, not held by corporations, is subjected to taxa- 
tion; and the avowed object of this discriminating legislation is 
hostility to the Catholic Church, 

A printed reference to organized bigotry in the guise 
of secret societies comes in the pastoral of 1884, in which 
it is declared that the Church 
has beheld associations which had their origin in the spirit 
of the Ages of Faith, transformed by lapse of time and loss of 
faith, and the manipulation of designing leaders, into the open or 
hidden enemies of religion and human weal. 

There was no pastoral letter from 1884 to 1919, but 
there was a violent outbreak of bigotry in the 1890’s when 
the American Protective Association came into existence. 
It overran several States and cities and elected twenty 
members to the fifty-fourth Congress. False and infamous 
documents were circulated concerning Catholics and the 
Pope. Unlike the Knownothings, and like the Ku Klux 
Klan, the A. P. A. did not form a distinct party. Its 
political activities consisted chiefly in capturing the Repub- 
lican primaries. It made a spasmodic attempt to defeat 
the nomination of McKinley in 1896 and endeavored to 
put in the platform of the Republican party a plank oppos- 
ing appropriations to sectarian institutions. 

With the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, the 
A. P. A. was broken in power and it has not been a factor 
in national life since that time. Catholics, although the 
conflict was against a Catholic nation, played a noble part 
in the war. But the generally accepted rule that the nation 
at large takes cognizance of these efforts of Catholics in 
war time has been broken by the outbursts which have 
had their incipiency since the close of the late conflict, 
in which Catholics played as noble a part as in the pre- 
ceding conflicts. There seems to be no generdl law by 
which one can codify the rules of the spirit of hostility 
against the Church, which, it would seem, stands stronger 
today than ever in the face of attack. 


‘*Thirty Years of Psychical Research’’ 


C. M. ve Herenia, S.J. 


6 * PeeTY Years of Psychical Research,” Professor 
Richet’s work recently published in English by 
the Macmillan Company, is a rather successful attempt 
at writing a scientific book on a “ science ” that is not yet 
recognized as such by academies and institutes. 


The author claims in the preface that he has confined 
himself “to statement of facts and discussion of their 
actuality, not only without advancing any theory, but 
scarcely mentioning theories.” This is the only way 
vpen to an honest scientist like Professor Richet, who 
has refused “to frame a complete theory by bludgeoning 
every inconvenient fact, magnifying every favorable one, 
glossing over awkward arguments, and making full 
proofs out of half-ones.” It is scientifically premature 
to establish a serious theory when “the facts on which 
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a theory could be founded are still in dispute.” But we 
find that the author, probably unconsciously, has framed 
his own theory. Moreover he has introduced it in his 
very definition of Metapsychics: “ A science dealing with 
mechanical or physiological phenomena due to forces that 
seem to be intelligent, or to unknown powers latent in 
human intelligence.” 

It is true that in psychic phenomena there are forces 
generally unknown as well as an occult directing mind. 
But to claim that those “ unknown forces are intelligent 
in themselves” is to go much further than any other 
theory goes, and is without solid foundation. 

“Thirty Years of Psychical Research” is a well arranged 
scientific collection of reports of phenomena called psychi- 
cal. The author claims that he is recording facts but what 
he really does is to record reports of what may or may not 
be psychical phenomena. We do not blame him for this, 
but we want to warn unexpert readers not to accept any 
of the happenings mentioned in this book as really 
authentic psychic phenomena, just because Professor 
Richet has collected them, no matter how great his au- 
thority may be. We cannot trust his word alone. We 
have to examine the proofs, even when he refers to his 
own experience. A medium may produce out of her body, 
an exudation of matter of a very peculiar kind. This 
“happening” may be scientifically proved to be a 
“ physiological phenomenon.” But to claim that this 
phenomenon is also psychical is quite a different proposi- 
tion. Such is the case with ectoplasm, that may come to 
be accepted, perhaps, as a physiological fact without being 
a “ demonstrated psychical phenomenon.” 

Let us suppose, by way of an example, that on the 
night of July 4, a great light was observed to cross the 
sky at New York City, in fifteen seconds. Millions of 
people saw the light, and gave testimony of the “ happeti- 
ing.” No sane person could deny the fact, and of course, 
we admit it. But what was the cause of that light? 
Some say it was a sky-rocket, others that it was a big 
shell, still others, that it was a meteor. Who is right? 
We have to study the case and weigh the reasons for each 
hypothesis. Finally we may conclude it was a meteor. 
But let us go further, and suppose that the luminous 
body left the words “twenty-fifth anniversary of Greater 
New York” written on the sky. Everybody will say it 
was an airplane. Why? Because neither a sky-rocket 
nor a meteor could do that, as an intelligent mind is re- 
quired to write those words. But expert aviators claim 
that it is an “actual” impossibility for any known kind 
of airplane to go from one end of the horizon to the 
other writing those letters in “fifteen seconds.” What 
then? Spiritualists will immediately claim that it was the 
work of a departed soul. And maybe Professor Richet 
will claim the phenomenon to be the work of some of 
his “ intellectual forces.” 

Now, if all experts agree that it is impossible for an 
aviator to write those letters on the sky in fifteen sec- 
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onds, but if I know of an automatic device that can do it, 
should I be blamed for rejecting the experts’ opinion’ 
Well, such is the case with Professor Richet. On page 
543, he reports a case of what he is entirely sure was a 
“ materialization and dematerialization” of ectoplasm. 
Here are his words: 


Geley and I took the precaution of introducing, unknown to 
any other person, a small quantity of cholesterin in the bath of 
melted paraffin placed before the medium during the séance. We 
therefore had certain proof that the molds obtained could not 
have been prepared in advance but must have been produce:l 
during the séance itself. Absolute certainty was thus secured. 

During the séance the medium’s hands were held firmly by 
Geley and myself on the right and on the left, so that he could 
not liberate either hand. A first mold was obtained of a child’s 
hand, then a second of both hands, right and left; a third time 
of a child’s foot. The creases in the skin and the veins were 
visible on the plaster casts made from the molds. 

By reason of the narrowness at the wrist these molds could 
not be obtained from living hands, for the whole hand would 
have to be withdrawn through the narrow opening at the wrist. 
Professional modellers secure their results by threads attached 
to the hand which are pulled through the plaster. In the molds 
here considered there was nothing of the sort; they were produced 
by a materialization followed by a dematerialization, for the latter 
was necessary to disengage the hand from the paraffin “ glove.” 

These experiments, which we intend to resume on account of 
their importance, afford an absolute proof of a materialization 
followed by a dematerialization, for even if the medium had the 
means to produce the results by a normal process, he could not 
have made use of them. We defy the most skilful modellers 
to obtain such molds without using the plan of two segments 
separated by thread and then reunited. 

We therefore affirm that there was a materialization and de- 
materialization of an ectoplasmatic or fluidic hand, and we think 
that this is the first time that such rigorous conditions of experi- 
ment have been imposed. [Italics inserted.] 
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Let us analyze the case. If the séance was in the dark, 
and we may suppose it was, since the author does not tell 
us otherwise, the question of holding the medium’s hands 
means little or nothing, because any expert magician can 
free his hands in the dark without being noticed by those 
holding them. I have done it hundreds of times without 
even being suspected. But this is not precisely the ques- 
tion. The question is whether a cast like those obtained 
by Professor Richet can be made otherwise than by a 
human hand. Here is the way I have done it many times. 
Get the mold of the hand of a baby, or of its foot, and 
have a rubber glove made from it. You will then have 
a rubber glove with “creases in the skin and veins,” 


etc., exactly as if it were a human hand or foot. Inflate ° 


the glove with air or water. Submerge it in the melted 
paraffin several times. Then deflate the glove or pour 
the water out and you will see how the glove goes out 
“through a very narrow hole” with astonishing facility, 
leaving a perfect cast of your hand. Put the fingers of 
the glove in the most complicated positions and the cast 
will be as good as ever. No human hand can do it, I 
admit, but a rubber glove does it wonderfully. 

This is Professor Richet’s most powerful proof of 
materialization and dematerialization of ectoplasm. Conan 
Doyle has also used this argument in his lectures. They 
“defy the most skilful modelers to obtain such molds 
without using the plan of two segments separated by 
thread and afterwards reunited.” Professor Richet and 
Conan Doyle are both right this time. No human hand 
can produce such a cast except in the way they describe. 
But unfortunately for them I have succeeded in getting 
the same result several times with a rubber glove. 


Jean Henri Fabre the Scientist 


Ricuarp A. MutrKowskI 


HE fame of a scientist rests upon the accuracy of 
his findings. On the whole, not much stress is 
placed on the manner of their presentation. Yet in 
Fabre the scientist and writer are nearly inseparable and it 
is difficult to deal with the one without considering the 
other. The popularity of Fabre’s books is based upon his 
abilities as a writer. Of these the public is the best critic. 
Of his scientific achievements scientists alone can judge. 
Along this line Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology, writes in an essay “ A Pilgrimage to the 
Home of Fabre,” published in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, August, 1922: 
1 was rather shocked to find that they [French scientists] did 
not entirely share my admiration for the great writer. ... I was 
aware that Fabre’s theories had frequently been attacked and 


that he had made many critics by his pronounced anti-evolutionary 
views, but I did not know that his accuracy as an observer was 


subject to serious challenge. But these men told me that, while 
Fabre ranks among the great of France as a popularizer of 
science and as a writer of wonderful charm, he has made too many 
mistakes to be considered a scientific light of unblemished luster. 

The “ mistakes ” are summarized by Ferton in an essay 
in the Revue Scientifique, September, 1916, presented, 
however, with an apologetic introductory : 

It is our duty to show our great men just as they were. Their 
fame will not be diminished by this; and Fabre, in spite of his 
errors, will remain the great Fabre to whom we owe many beau- 
tiful and important discoveries, described in marvelous and en- 
thusiastic language. It is with this thought that I allow myself 
to make certain criticisms. 

The charges which Ferton then makes are briefly : first, 
ignorance of, and failure to acknowledge, the work of 
others ; secondly, carelessness as to the true identity of the 
species with which he worked; and lastly, faulty observa- 
tion or incorrect statement concerning one or more of the 
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species he studied. In addition, while he admires Fabre’s 
literary style, he accuses him of undue redundancy. 
Ferton, who died in Corsica in 1921, was for years known 
as a careful student of the habits and instincts of bees 
and wasps and hence can be considered a competent 
critic. To complete the “ charges” made by Ferton, we 
might add the customary charge of “ anti-evolutionist.” 

It is a curious fact that Fabre’s writings contain the 
answer to at least two of these charges, written long be- 
fore the charges were made. Fabre in his earlier writings 
did give credit to prior workers. But he repeatedly 
emphasized the unreliability of previous information. 


Thus, in an essay, “ The Cabbage Caterpillar,” after not- 


ing the misinformation of a recent authoritative work as 


regards the parasites of the caterpillar, he says: 

This proved error makes me doubt the other proposition, though 
logical, after ali, and agreeing with the methods followed by a 
host of parasites. No matter, my faith in what I read in print 
is of the slightest; I prefer to go straight to facts. Before 
making a statement of any kind, I want to see, what I call seeing. 
It is a slower and more laborious process; but it is certainly 
much safer. 

Repeatedly he calls attention to the misinformation re- 
ceived from the text-books and states that he must rely 
entirely upon his own findings if he wanted accurate re- 
sults. Nor did he regard ignorance of previous work as 
a discredit. For instance, in his essay, “ The Languedocian 
Scorpion,” he tells of meeting Pasteur when the latter was 
touring the Avignon region and investigating the silk 
diseases. Pasteur took up a silk cocoon and shook it. 

Why, it makes a noise! he said, quite surprised. There’s 
something inside! 

Pasteur had come to regenerate the silk-worm, while knowing 
nothing about caterpillars and cocoons. The ancient gymnasts 
came naked to the fight. The talented combatant of the plague of 
our silk-worm nurseries hastened to the battle likewise naked, 
that is to say, destitute of the simplest notions about the insect 
which he was to deliver from danger. I was staggered; nay, more, 
I was wonderstruck. 

Encouraged by the magnificent example of the cocoons rattling 
in Pasteur’s astonished ears, I have made it a rule to adopt the 
method of ignorance in my investigations into instinct. I read very 
little. Instead of turning the pages of books, an expensive pro- 
ceeding quite beyond my means, instead of consulting other people, 
I persist in obstinately interviewing my subject until I succeed in 
making him speak. I know nothing. So much the better: my 
queries will be all the fieer, now in this direction, now in the 
opposite, according to the light obtained. And, if, by chance, 
I do open a book, I take care to leave a pigeon-hole in my mind 
wide open to doubt; for the soil which I am clearing bristles 
with weeds and brambles. 

The second charge is perhaps the most serious. Fabre 
disliked taxonomy, the science of classification, and often 
complained about the “barbarous terminology,” about a 
“nomenclature which changes from day to day, and be- 


comes more and more cacophonous.” He excoriated 
the impaler of insects, who cares more for the niceties of 
nomenclature than for glorious realities. He classifies his sub- 
jects, dividing them into regiments with barbarous labels, a 
work which seems to him the highest expression of entomological 
science. Names, nothing but names: the rest hardly counts. 
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Yet scientific names are a necessity, to promote inter- 
national recognition and knowledge. Still Fabre speaks 
rightly. Names, names! How students detest them! 
They constitute the worst impediment to the study of 
insects. We want the facts behind the names, and yet 
we cannot proceed except through them. So vast is the 
number of names that there are hundreds of men whvo 
specialize on the naming of certain insect families or 
divisions of these. Must one then wait until the insects 
one wishes to work with have beer distributed to’ the 
various specialists for accurate identification, to receive 
them back one, two, three, and even five years later, when 
the fervor of discovery has passed and the opportunity 
for study no longer exists? Often one does the best one 
can do for the moment, a hurried identification from 
available monographs or texts, and perhaps tries later on 
for the authoritative pronunciamento of his majesty, the 
taxonomist. Fabre identified his species from the avail- 
able texts, and if the determinations were not always 
quite accurate, I, for one, offer heartfelt sympathy, but 
not criticism. 

Ferton makes further mention of a number of in- 
stances of “ faulty observation.” But at best he can 
find only a few. When one considers the difficulties un- 
der which Fabre worked, the thousands of observations 
made, it is surprising that the list of “ faulty ” ones is not 
greater. In this connection I am reminded of the hun- 
dreds of scientists, dead and living, whose published ob- 
servations are continually receiving corrections by other 
workers. And why not? To err is human. Even a 
trained observer may be absolutely convinced that he is 
witnessing certain phenomena, and yet fail to observe cer- 
tain important details which would materially affect his 
conclusions. If he can repeat his experiments, his ob- 
servations, the “ factor of error” is reduced; but it is 
never entirely absent. 

In the strict sense, Fabre was not an anti-evolutionist. 
He lived in the hey-day of Darwin’s theory of the forma- 
tion of new species by the survival of imperceptible 
variations. It was then the fashion of the scientific 
world to identify Darwin’s “ Theory of the Origin ot 
Species by Natural Selection ” with the “ Theory of Evo- 
lution ;” in other words, the explanation was proclaimed 
as synonymous with the thing explained. Fabre did 
recognize evolution, if we consider that term to signify 
that the earth and its plant and animal inhabitants during 
the ages gradually developed to increasing complexity, 
“a gradual progress from the lower structures to that 
which was higher ” (see the essays on “ Pebbles,” “ Fossil 
Shells,” and “Prehistoric Animals”). But Fabre did nox 
agree with Darwin’s theories of the factors which con- 
trolled this “ gradual progress.” He had a high opinion 
of Darwin’s abilities as an observer, and was not a 
little pleased with the title ef “ incomparable observer ” 
the latter bestowed upon him. But he disagreed 
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emphatically with the interpretations of facts offered by 
Darwin and his followers. He recognized the inherent 
weakness of the theory of natural selection for the field 
of instincts, for the structures and habits evolved in re- 
lation to them. Darwin postulated a gradual perfection 
of each instinct by imperceptible hereditary variations ; 
but Fabre showed by literally hundreds of instances that 
any particular instinct must be “ born |perfected, not 
gradually developed,” that the species would be ex- 
tinguished a hundred times if a “gradual evolution of 
instinct ” had taken place. A theory that is faulty in one 
of its most important aspects, must necessarily be faulty 
in other phases. Hence, Fabre opposed Darwinism. I 
would call him “ anti-Darwinian,” but hardly an “ anti- 
evolutionist,” provided the term “ evolution,” as explained 
above, be given its correct scientific meaning and not un- 
warrantably extended. 

Except for the few instances noted by Ferton and his 
stand on “evolution of instincts,’ Fabre’s observations 
and conclusions are unquestioned, an amazing experience, 
and one that exceedingly few can boast of. Yet in his 
earlier experience Fabre found that his word was doubted 
by other scientists. In reply he emphasized repeatedly 
that he gave facts and facts alone. He often regretted 
that he could not offer more photographic evidence in sup- 
port of his statements. Some excellent photographs ac- 
company the definitive edition (1914) of his works, but 
of these he said: “ They are too few.” 

As a scientist Fabre achieved pre-eminence. Dr. W. 
M. Wheeler, the ablest and most competent critic of all, 
places him with Réaumur and Latreille as one of “ the 
three greatest entomologists.” He writes thus of Fabre: 
“His descriptions and discussions leave an impress of 
elegance and finality like a demonstration in mathematics 
or physics. He is indeed so preeminent in the wealth 
and precision of his observations, in the ingenuity of his 
experimentation, and in literary expressions, that his 
‘Souvenirs’ will always endure.” 


The Courts and Congress 
H. V. KANE 


N recent years several proposals have been made to 

limit by legislative action the exercise of the judicial 
function by the courts. In one way or another they re- 
. flect the usurpation theory, which denotes that the judiciary 
is arbitrary, and arrogates to itself authority that it has 
not. First there came a demand for the recall of judges 
and of judicial decisions, a political measure of strong 
Socialistic hue, grounded upon the belief that it would be 
a means of weakening the power of the courts to safe- 
guard private property rights. The recall is seldom 
heard of now, two other proposals having taken its place. 
One of these provides that Congress pass a law prohibit- 
ing the Supreme Court from declaring laws unconstitu- 
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tional by a vote of a bare majority of the judges, and re- 
quiring that at least seven of the nine concur in each de- 
cision setting aside a law. This proposal assumes not 
only a need of regulating the vote by which the Supreme 
Court shall arrive at its decisions on constitutional ques- 
tions, but the existence of congressional power so to 
regulate as well. The other proposal would necessitate 
an amendment to the Constitution, which if adopted would 
allow Congress by a two-thirds vote of each house to re- 
enact any law nullified by the Supreme Court, thus mak- 
ing it final and unassailable. 

Although both these proposals seem to be new, it is a 
fact, as pointed out by Chief Justice Taft recently, that 
they have more than once been rejected by the American 
people, who rightfully discerned in them an effort on the 
part of the legislative power to throw off the restraint 
of the judiciary. Nevertheless, they are important and 
merit the public attention that they have received. They 
are resurrected now, it would appear, as an incident to the 
wild scramble to enact laws,to cover every real or 
imaginary evil, to shield such laws from judicial nullifica- 
tion. 

Those who believe in the division of State authority 
into the executive, legislative and judicial powers, as we 
have it, with constitutional inhibitions against any one 
invading the province of the other, can not properly advo- 
cate these two proposals. Nothing can justify the de- 
struction or limitation of the court’s independent pre- 
rogative to determine the validity or invalidity of laws. 
The exercise of this prerogative concerns itself merely 
with the inquiry whether or not Congress in the case of a 
given law, had the power under the Constitution to pass 
it. If it had such power, then by the will of the people 
expressed in the Constitution, the law is valid, but if the 
power be lacking then by the same will it is null and void 
and of no effect. Unconstitutionality is a barrier, placed 
by the people in their Constitution, between themselves 
and the passage of forbidden laws by their representatives 
in Congress. If the courts be not permitted to declare 
finally on the unconstitutionality of laws, then these repre- 
sentatives and not the people will be supreme. The same 
result would follow should majority decisions of the 
court be abolished, in all cases where in the adjudication 
of the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of a law 
three justices may dissent. 

Under the proposed amendment which would allow 
Congress to reenact and make final any law set aside by 
the Supreme Court, we would have added to the present 
mischief of too much legislation, absolute legislation. 
By such a measure the citizen and the State would be 
subject to the absolute will of Congress. Such a measure 
would permit arbitrary interferences with personal rights, 
with religion, the press, education, the individual and the 
family. It would provide the way to effectuate for in- 
stance, such a law as that passed in Oregon last year, 
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maliciously designed to destroy the parish schools and 
thus abridge the rights of a large number of the people. 
it would enable the legislature to accomplish any kind oi 
oppression in the name of law. These same results would 
follow also, in a lesser degree perhaps, should a law pe 
passed abolishing the Supreme Court’s so-called five to 
four decisions. There is grave doubt, under the Constitu- 
tion, of the power of Congress to pass such a law, and 
fortunately so, for an enactment requiring the proposed 
seven to two decisions would assure the constitutionality 
of any law by the dissent of three justices from the judg- 
ment of their six brethren that the same is unconstitutional. 

There can be very little good in an arrangement such 
as this. It has no merit because it assumes without war- 
rant that a decision arrived at by a seven to two vote is 
necessarily better than one determined five to four; it as- 
sumes that division in opinion weakens a decision and docs 
not strengthen it, and that after all our experience with 
majority rule in the legislature, in the courts and in elec- 
tions, we should now pass the control of the decision of 
most vital questions from a majority of one in the court 
to a minority of three. These measures would accomplish 
change it is true, but not necessarily improvement. They 
would bring us back to the pre-Constitutional days of 
mixed powers and legislative courts. Even if they were 
not radical and totally repugnant to our theory of gov- 
ernment, the benefits to flow from them, if there are any, 
are no more certain than those claimed for other debatable 
measures advocated from time to time to improve the 
administration of justice. Such are those which would 
give juries the power to judge the law as well as the 
facts of a case, or permit them to decide questions by a 
five-sixths vote instead of the time-honored unanimous 
vote. 

All these proposals impute usurpation to the judiciary, 
and they propose te curb the court by legislation divest- 
ing it of its power entirely or by regulating its vote. In 
the process they would take away from one coordinate 
power of the government a large measure of its preroga- 
tive, and give it to another power, itself operating under 
majority rule and with historic ability and willingness to 
usurp. 

No one will deny that our judicial practise may be 
improved, but this must be accomplished by means that 
are adequate, lawful and efficient. There is no need of 
destroying or impairing the power of the courts to safe- 
guard constitutional laws, or to abolish majority rule 
which has obtained in this country from the time of the 
charter governments down to the present day. The 
American press, including the magazine and review, un- 
fortunately does not always present to its readers a view 
of the courts making clear their true functions and their 
great value to the people. It would be better occupied in 
cooperating with the lawyers of the country in exposing 
the fallacies and the futility of these two proposed 
measures. Whether they are ever carried into effect or 
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not, the advocacy of them has already injured the 
judiciary lamentably, and it is now time that to the 
popular mind the side of the judiciary as to these questions 
be fully and clearly presented. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 


Catholic Growth in the United States 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Several of your correspondents recently referred to Archbishop 
Canevin’s work on “Leakage and Catholic Statistics” as being 
out of print. May I say for their benefit, and for the benefit of 
thousands of your readers, that the Archbishop has just issued a 
new and enlarged edition of his much celebrated work, “ Catholic 
Growth,” in which he deals with the whole leakage question 
from an authoritative standpoint. The book may be procured 
from the Catholic Truth Society, 5934 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and costs fifteen cents per copy. It is the last and best word 
on the subject. 

Pittsburgh. Tuomas F. CoaKLey. 


One-Half of One Per Cent Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to describe a recent performance of “ One-Half of 
One Percent Catholics,” whose characteristics were so cunningly 
portrayed by George Barton in your magazine some weeks ago. 

The public school board at St. Bernard, Ohio, is composed, so I 
am reliably informed, of three Catholics, a fallen-away Catholic 
and a Protestant. Last April the Rev. Basil Henze, O.F.M., 
pastor of St. Benedict’s Church, at St. Bernard, Ohio, asked for 
the use of vacant space in the public school, while his new school, 
which is to contain eighteen class rooms, is under construction, 

The momentous question was referred by the board to the 
attorney-general who quite naturally told the board that it was a 
local matter in the hands of the board. A few nights ago the 
board voted to “accept all children under the present ruling of 
the public school ruling.” The Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune 
headed its report the next day “ Nuns barred from teaching in 
St. Bernard,” which was right and wrong, for the editors had 
sensed the real action of the board. However, though the nuns 
may be barred from teaching in the public school they will not 
be barred from teaching in St. Bernard for the splendid big 
Catholic school will one day be completed. Meanwhile there is 
ample vacant space in the public school which the Catholic chil- 
dren may have by taking advantage of the generous rule of the 
board to “accept all children.” This last fact I verified by ask- 
ing one of the board members. 

Cincinnati, O. Tueo. A. THoma. 


Safeguarding Our Presidents 


To the Editor of America: 

The late President, Warren G. Harding, succumbed to the 
onerous and heart-breaking responsibilities incident to the duties 
attaching to the august office of Chief Executive of a nation of 
120,000,000 people. Thus we have in four short years the appalling 
spectacle of two men, holding the greatest gift within the bestowal 
of the American people, paying the penalty on the firing line, one 
with broken health and the other, a precious life snuffed out. 

No doubt, care will be taken in future sanely to guard and pre- 
serve the life of the President of the United States, even though 
a permanent physician, nominated by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and representing the latest and best in the medical profes- 
sion, has to be assigned by the organic law of the land for this 
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purpose! The cost of the lesson we have learned is great and 
appalling. America needs men like Harding, who amid the official 
pomp of office was peculiarly cognizant of, and responsive and 
sensitive to the needs and feelings of those whom J. M. Barrie 
calls “ puir folks like us.” May his gentle soul rest in peace. 

A great burden has fallen unsought on the Vice President that 
was. Quiet and unassuming man that he is, it is the fervent prayer 
of Americans, especially those of the Bay State whose native 
son he is, that he will with God’s help bravely face and fineiy 
acquit himself of this burden and that the traditions which en- 
shrine the presidential incumbency of former “native sons” of 
Massachusetts, will find their best expression and embodiment in 
Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States of America. 

Boston. A. O’Brien. 


National Conference on Social Work 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am in receipt of a copy of the July 21, 1923, issue of your 
review with no accompanying letter but with an item marked in 
the section on communications, under the heading, “ National Con- 
ference on Social Work.” 

This contains the rather astonishing statement that at one of the 
sessions of the Conference on Social Work held recently in Wash- 
ington, I stated that the Church forbade the study and practise 
of medicine during the Dark Ages. The only comment I can 
make upon this most remarkable statement is that it must have 
emanated from some one who was not present at the session, 
since I cannot conceive that anything I said could by any stretch 
of the imagination be so warped and twisted as to be interpreted 
in such a sense. 

| have carefully re-read the only address I gave at the con- 
ference, which is a general paper on the development of public 
health administration with reference to its connection with the 
advance of social work. I find in it the following extract, which 
is the only part that could possibly be considered to have any 
connection with the charge made by your correspondent, Mr. 
O’Brien: 

The important thing to bear in mind is that humanity was 
at last traveling in the right direction, and that in the brac- 
ing mental atmosphere of the early Renaissance, men not 
only rediscovered literature, art and beauty, and that the world 
was a pleasant place to live in, but they also plucked up the 
courage to throw off the old dogma that all sickness, 
pestilence and misery were a direct manifestation of Divine 
wrath and hence unavoidable. Once having taken that 
tremendous forward step the pathway for the development of 
modern public health practise opened, uncertain and but dimly 
marked out though this way was to be for centuries to come. 

I leave it to your consideration as to whether you think it is 
a fair interpretation to say that this statement is to the effect 
that the Church forbade the study and practise of medicine 
in the Dark Ages. 

Inasmuch as any one possessing more than a rudimentary edu- 
cation must know that the Church furnished about the only 
refuge for scientific medicine, as well as for literature, for many 
centuries, it ought to have occurred to your correspondent that 
it might have been well to find out precisely what was said 
and what the context might have been before rushing this article 
into your communications’ column. 

As to his statement, “It was therefore with a feeling akin to 
humiliation that her citizens learned that their State Commissioner 
of Health, Dr. Kelley, made the assertion during a health session 
at the Conference, that the Church forbade the study and prac- 
tise of medicine during the Dark Ages,” one adequate quotation 
comes to my mind. For this quotation it is not necessary to 
cite any sttch weighty authorities as the editors of the “ Cam- 
bridge Modern History,” or Dr. Walsh, whose work on “ The 
Popes and Science” has an honored place upon the bookshelves 

in my own home, and which I have read more than once, and 
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consider a most informing and fairly stated contribution to the 
history of medical science. Rather, I will cite the observations 
of that keen philosopher and student of human nature, Josh 
Billings, who remarks in substance somewhere in his writings 
that: “’Taint ignorance thet causes trouble in this world so much 
ez it is the things folks know thet aint so.” 
Boston. Eucene R. KELLey, 
Commissioner of Public Health. 


“ Sniffers” and “ Needle-Pushers ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The writer read with interest Father Ayd’s article, entitled 
“* Sniffers’ and ‘ Needle-pushers,’” published in the issue of 
America for August 11. The article commends “a remarkably 
sensible contribution to the drug problem made by Dr. Lawrence 
Kolb of the United States Public Health Service.” Dr. Kolb 
realized, says Father Ayd, that the country is facing a narcotic 
problem of grave proportions, but “proved beyond dispute that 
the growth and extent of the evil have been greatly exaggerated.” 

As an expert on penology as well as chaplain of the Maryland 
Penitentiary Father Ayd’s knowledge and experience command 
attention. Personally, I have had some experience with out- 
patient clinic work, and so can state emphatically that all addicts 
do not end in State or Federal penitentiaries. According to the 
Sing Sing figures, quoted by Father Ayd, one in every fifteen of 
the inmates for the year 1921 was an addict as compared with one 
in 250 for the year 1917. If Sing Sing shows these figures it 
would be a bit disconcerting to know what average the aggre- 
gate dispensary records of the country would yield. 

It may interest the readers of America to know that very few 
States have made provision for the institutional medical treat- 
ment of the drug habit. Maryland is notoriously lacking in it. 

There is a great and crucial need for hospitalization facilities 
for this type of patient, for a patient he is. At the present time, 
generally speaking, the only way a man or woman thus afflicted 
can voluntarily receive medical treatment is by receiving it as a 
criminal. In other words, by giving himself up to the authorities 
as having violated the Federal anti-narcotic law. Naturally an 
addict will avoid this. Hence those that reach the “ Pen,” State 
or Federal, are such as whom the authorities have “picked up.” 
There is a tremendous floating population of these addicts to 
whom the under-world drug traffickers cater, demanding and 
getting unbelievable prices. 

A crying social need exists for hospitalization, preferably un- 
der city or State auspices, for the drug addict. There is need 
of hospitals with the latest scientific as well as hygienic data and 
equipment, where. priest and doctor, nurse and social worker could 
work jointly and intelligently for the unfortunate’s rehabilitation, 
moral, physical and social. 

So much for the palliative measures. As to the preventive 
measures, the logical and obvious one is curtailment of production, 
as advocated by the American representative to the Opium Con- 
ference in Geneva. This measure was defeated by the several 
Governments who derive a large revenue from the growth of 
the poppy, chiefly by the English who succeeded in having the 
teeth in the proposed legislation (“scientific and medicinal”) ex- 
tracted and an innocuous “rider” substituted (“legitimate”). 
Drugs and Chemicals, a trade organ of New York, has this to 
say of those responsible for the frustrated legislation: “To 
solve a combined moral and political problem of the opium type 
is impossible if insincerity lurks behind high-sounding phrases 
of the delegates of great nations.” Another instance of the 
futility of the League of Nations under whose auspices the 
Geneva conference was held. 

I will close this with an extract from the paper read by the 
New York State Commissioner of Correction at the.Anti-Narcotic 
Conference, held recently in Washington, D. C., and with another 
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extract from “Crucibles of Crime” by Joseph F. Fishman, for 
many years the only Governinent inspector of prisons in the United 
States and its territories. The New York Commissioner of Cor- 
rection says: 

The amount of opium used’ by the leading nations of the 
world is as follows: annual per capita consumption in Italy is 
one grain, in Germany two grains, in England three grains, in 
France four grains. The United States, which does not grow 
the commercial poppy, used the enormous amount of thirty-six 
grains per capita per annum. Why even in India, with all its 
opium antecedents, only twenty-seven grains are used. Let us 
try to visualize the result. If the morphine which is derived 
from these thirty-six grains of opium were dispensed in the 
usual doses of % grain each, it wouid be sufficient to keep 
every man, woman and child in the United States under the 
influence of an opiate for twenty-nine consecutive days. It 
means the entire nation paralyzed for a whole month out of 
each year. 

Concerning the prisons which are supposed to rehabilitate human 
beings, including unfortunate addicts, made to the image and like- 
ness of God, as well as to correct them, and which are supported 
by the public treasury, in other words by the citizens of these 
United States who calmly tolerate the existing conditions, Joseph 
Fishman writes : 

Imagine that over it [i. e. the cell, eight feet by four] is a 
ceiling seven feet high, that in one corner stands a ing 
bucket [and a cot] and that out of this totally dark, evil- 
smelling place, you cannot move for forty-three hours at a 
time. This is exactly what happens to the prisoners. Each 
Saturday at noon they are locked in their cells, not to come out 
till Monday morning at 7.30, except for voluntary chapel at- 
tendance on Sunday. In the 103 hours spent this way each week 
the prisoner can do absolutely nothing, can read absolutely 
nothing, and has for his sole inspiration a stinking bucket. 
The odor throughout the entire jail would sicken an animal. 
The bedding is dirty beyond belief. The place is full of 
vermin. If a man is serving a sentence of a year he spends 
5,536 hours in this dark, crammed, slimy, smelly, vermin-in- 
fested hole, and 3,380 hours sitting on a bench doing absolutely 
nothing, or engaged in whiling away the time in playing cards 
or telling or listening to filthy stories and tales of crime. He 
gets no fresh air, no exercise, no recreation. 

Yet the corporal works of mercy have to do with the sick and 


the captive! 
Boston. K. A. M. 


The Catholic Press in the United States 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I feel convinced that Mr. Meier’s “Catholic Press Directory,” 
published by the author at 64 West Randolph Street, Chicago (price 
$1.00), can do a great deal of good for our Catholic papers and 
periodicals. 

In the foreword the author tells us that he had approximately 
300 publications on his list, but they were trimmed down to 251, 
partly by the officials of the Catholic Press Association, partly by 
the diocesan chancellors. Thus only approved Catholic publications 
were retained. In listing these the author offers convincing proof 
that agency space buyers and advertisers should purchase space 
in Catholic papers and periodicals not as a matter of charity but as 
a paying business proposition. The number of Catholics in the 
United States is set down by him as 20,103,761, and he is speaking 
the simple truth when he tells us: “ We feel that our fifteen years 
of study of Catholic statistics entitle us to say that the figures 
shewn in the subjoined table are so nearly correct that the errors 
which will be found are negligible.” 

Geographically we find the following distribution of our Catholic 
publications. Fourteen States do not appear in the “ Directory ”: 
Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, New 
Mexico, Nevada, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wyoming. For the other States, we find these figures: 
New York, 44 publications; Illinois, 36; Ohio, 22; Pennsylvania, 
22; Wisconsin, 20; Missouri, 19; District of Columbia, 11; Indiana, 
8: Michigan, 8; California, 6; Massachusetts, 6; Iowa, 5; Min- 
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nesota, 5; Connecticut, New Jersey, Oregon, Texas, 4 each; Ne- 
braska, 3; Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Oklahoma, 2 
each; Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Kansas, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Washington, 1 each. 

Linguistically the 251 publications are listed as follows: English, 
185; German, 30; Polish, 17; Bohemian, 12; Italian, 6; Lithuanian, 
4; Slovenian, 4; French, 2; Ukrainian, 2; Spanish, 1; Hungarian, 
1. A few bi-linguals are mentioned twice. 

In regard to the frequency of their appearance, we make the 
following discoveries : dailies, 8 (Polish, 4; English, 1; German, 1; 
Bohemian, 1; Lithuanian, 1) ; tri-weeklies, 2 (the Slovenian Edinost 
and the Ukrainian America) ; semi-weeklies, 5 (Amerika und Herold 
des Glaubens, Columbia, Hlas, Katolik, Novy Domov) ; weeklies, 
100; bi-weeklies, 9; monthlies, 99; bi-monthlies, 8; quarterlies, 22 ; 
semi-annuals, 4; annual, 1; biennial, 1; time of publication not 
stated, 3. 

As to the circulation the compiler tells us that the combined cir- 
culation of these publications is 6,379,677. This, however, is figur- 
ing only the 200 or so publications whose circulation is mentioned 
in the “ Directory.” We find that the average circulation for the 
periodicals mentioning this term is for dailies: 14,803; tri-weeklies, 
5,250; semi-weeklies, 15,898; weeklies, 20,348; bi-weeklies, 24,840; 
monthlies, 44,289; bi-monthlies, 41,833; quarterlies, 48,044; semi- 
annuals, 1,750; annuals, 11,500; biennials, 3,000; time not stated, 
1,550./ If we add the respective averages for the publications whose 
circulation is not mentioned, the total will be increased by approxi- 
mately 1,600,000, and thus we obtain a grand total of very nearly 
8,000,000 subscriptions. 

This at first sight presents itself as a very creditable showing, 
but upon second thought we grow less sanguine and optimistic 
about the matter. It must not be forgotten that all too few of 
these subscriptions are for dailies and relatively too many for 
monthlies and quarterlies. Here are the tell-tale figures: dailies, 
118,429 ; tri-weeklies, 10,500 ; semi-weeklies, 79,491; weeklies, 2,014.,- 
476; bi-weeklies, 172,886; monthlies, 4,251,788; bi-monthlies, 209,- 
167; quarterlies, 1,056,982; semi-annuals, 7,500; annuals, 11,500; 
biennials, 3,000. From these figures it becomes clear that more than 
4,000,000 periodicals visit their subscribers only once a month, and 
another 1,000,000 only four times a year, while the daily visitors 
are barely 100,000. Our discovery becomes the more annoying, 
when we bear in mind that of these latter only 14,889 are in our 
own language, while all the others go to those whom we people of 
one tongue like to disregard, rf not despise, as mere foreigners, who, 
however, teach us a humiliating but very much needed lesson. 

The average annual subscription for all publications being ap- 
proximately $1.75, the total amount expended by our 20,000,000 
Catholics for any and all kinds of Catholic periodic publications is 
very nearly $14,000,000, which means seventy cents per person or 
$3.00 per family per annum. More than one-half of this amount is 
spent for monthlies, about $4,000,000 for weeklies, upwards of $1,- 
000,000 for quarterlies and less than $1,000,000 for dailies, tri- 
weeklies and semi-weeklies. And of this latter sum less than $90,- 
000 for the one daily in English. 

The natural age of the different periodicals as revealed by the 
Directory shows an interesting development of the Catholic Press. 
Of the 224 publications that give the date of origin, only two, the 
“ Official Catholic Directory” and the “ Annals for the Propagation 
of the Faith” have passed the century mark. Arranging them 
according to decades they originated as follows: During the decade 
beginning with 1821: 3; 1831: 1; 1841: 2; 1851: 2; 1861: 12; 
1871: 16; 1881: 27; 1891: 50; 1901: 37; 1911: 57; 1921: 17. 

It may also be of interest to know that of the 99 monthlies 45 
are published by different Religious Cornmunities, with the Jesuits, 
the Society of the Divine Word, the Franciscans, and the Bene- 
dictines in the foreground. 


Burkettsville, Ohio. Dmacus BracKMANN, C.PP.S. 
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The Coal Strike Again 

A> September opens, another coal strike, the second 

‘in three years, seems inevitable. Mr. J. A. Gorman, 
secretary of the joint conference of mine-workers and 
operators, reports to Mr. John Hays Hammond, chairman 
of the United States Coal Commission, that the miners 
and the operators are unable to agree upon any of the 
questions in dispute. The operators refuse to grant an 
increase in wages, the miners refuse to arbitrate, and 
there, at the present moment, the matter rests. 

How long will the public be content to let it rest there? 
Perhaps if these farcical conferences, almost annually re- 
peated, and almost as often followed by new disagree- 
ments, bring home to the American people the fact that 
there is something essentially wrong with a system which 
periodically breeds strikes, they may, indirectly, serve a 
good purpose. Commission follows commission, arbitra- 
tion is added to arbitration, the proceedings fill volumes, 
and all the while discussion of the radical cause of these 
industrial wars is shunned like the plague. In nine cases 
out of ten, strikes are the issue not of Socialism or Bol- 
shevism or any other “ism,” but of the worker’s natural 
and laudable desire to secure a decent wage. Unless he 
is a fool, he cannot help seeing that he is not getting a 
square deal, and while he may occasionally express him- 
self improperly both in word and deed, he is right when 
he contends that in the inequitable distribution both of 
opportunity and of the natural sources of wealth in this 
country, lies the reason why he cannot secure a decent 
wage and a square deal for himself and for his family. 
The Commission suggests that it was, perhaps, unfor- 
tunate that so much of the coal field was allowed to fall 
under the control of a small group of men whose sole 
interest is in the accumulation of wealth. It does not 
recommend expropriation, rightly judging that to be the 
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last of all remedies to be tried, but hints that expropriaticn 
may yet be found necessary. For its pains it has been de- 
nounced as “ Socialistic.” The denunciation is rank non- 
sense. The right to the exclusive ownership of property 
is a right which flows from man’s very nature, but it is 
not the most sacred of all human rights, and it may never 
be exercised to the hurt of others. What a man owns he 
holds in trust; he is bound to use it for the perfecting of 
his own nature and for the benefit of others, and in no 
other way. Should he persist in misusing his right, the 
sooner he is deprived of his holdings by competent au- 
thority the better both for himself and for the community. 
That is not Socialism; it is Catholic teaching, common- 
sense teaching. As for the coal fields, control from Wash- 
ington may afford alleviation for the time, but it will not 
cure the evil. 


School and Parent. 


I’ the general discussion on academic responsibilities 

that has been carried on in the press since President 
Meiklejohn resigned from Amherst there has hardly been 
a word spoken on the responsibilities of parents. A great 
deal has been said of the teacher’s responsibility to the 
nation and to the school. It is certainly about time to 
insist that the parent, who by Divine and human right 
is the first educator, cannot waive responsibility when 
school life begins. To send the children on their way 
during school years, to forget all about them until they 
get into trouble and then to blame the school for the 
trouble may be very modern but it is far from honest. 
Parental responsibility ceases when youth assumes its own 
responsibilities. This is hardly during the period of 
school life. 

Indeed the modern parent is prone to forget that the 
school deprived of wholehearted parental cooperation is 
handicapped in its educational work to a lamentable de- 
gree. The school is frequently charged with inefficiency 
or negligence when the plain fact is that the school is 
hopelessly striving to mold youthful character without the 
help of the home. Of course if a crash occurs after 
school life the blame is blandly placed upon the school. 
Why was the school so strict? Why was it not strict 
enough? These are the questions often asked in a be- 
lated effort to camouflage parental negligence. ‘“ Who 
brought up the younger generation that the older gen- 
eration is complaining of?” was pertinently put by a col- 
umnist the other day. The answer is very plain to those 
who have been in touch with modern educational difficul- 
ties. The bringing up process means development under 
two influences, school and home. The one is supplemen- 
tary to the other. You may dot your land with schools 
and if your homes are not working with them their value 
is the mere value of brick and mortar. 

It is at this time of year that the Catholic message of 
education is sounded from every pulpit in the land. It 
is God’s call to the Catholic parent, contained in the single 
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sentence: “ Every Catholic child in a Catholic school.” 
It means however much more than sending a child out of 
the home. It means keeping the home influence, and ex- 
tending it to the classroom. Otherwise the classroom is 


-meaningless, for its power is a dependent power. It will 


wax or wane with the influence of the home. 


Leo XIII and the “Closed Shop” 


DOCUMENT has recently been sent to a large num- 
ber of priests by the manager of the Open Shop De- 
partment of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
It, unfortunately, contains a gross misinterpretation of 
the Pope Leo’s Encyclical “On the Condition of the 
Working Classes.”” The great Pontiff, who not unworth- 
ily has been called the “ Pope of the Workingman,” is 
represented as siding against the unions on the issue of 
the “closed shop.” The following is the vital passage 
quoted and underlined to sustain this interpretation: 
Associations of every kind, and especially of workingmen, are 


now far more common than formerly. In regard to many of 
these there is no need at present to inquire whence they spring, 


2 


what are their objects or what means they use. But there is a 
good deal of evidence which goes to prove that many of these 
societies are in the hands of invisible leaders, and are managed 
on principles far from compatible with Christianity and the public 
well-being ; and that they do their best to get into their hands the 
whole field of labor and to force workingmen either to join them 
or to starve. 

The actual significance of this passage is made plain 
from the words immediately following in the Pope’s Ency- 
clical, but not quoted by the agent of the “open shop” 
movement. Pope Leo adds: 


Under these circumstances the Christian workmen must do one 
of two things: either join associations in which their religion will 
be exposed to peril or form associations among themselves—unite 
their forces and courageously shake off the yoke of an unjust and 
intolerable oppression. No one who does not wish t2 expose 
man’s chief good to extreme danger will hesitate to say that the 
second alternative must by all means be adopted. 

The Holy Father had no purpose to defend or attack 
the “closed shop” in his famous Encyclical on the labor 
question. The very words just cited imply a full justifica- 
tion of the principle of labor unionism, which no Catholic 
can consistently oppose. Labor unions are grounded upon 
what Pope Leo describes as a natural right, existing prior 
to the actual institution of the State itself. His condem- 
nation extends only to irreligious and unprincipled associa- 
tions, such as in general were the Socialistic unions upon 
the continent of Europe. The effort of these organiza- 
tions to control the entire field of labor, the Pontiff in- 
structs Catholics throughout the world, must be met on 
the part of Christian workingmen by uniting their own 
forces and forming “ associations among themselves.” 

Should the great American labor movement ever accept 
European Socialism and the un-Christian unionism con- 
demned by the Church, our own American laborers would 
be confronted with the same situation described by the 
Holy Father. This is the only pertinent conclusion to be 
drawn from the passage we have quoted here in its 
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entirety. The issue of the closed shop was clearly not 
in the mind of Pope Leo XIII when those lines were 
written. 

The further statement that the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems, whose first meeting was recently 
held at Milwaukee, failed to call attention to Pope Leo’s 
condemnation of the “closed shop” while professing to 
follow his great labor Encyclical, is, therefore, based upon 
an erroneous supposition. It is a very ungracious remark 
in view of the perfect equality accorded at the Conference 
to capital and labor. Each question brought up for dis- 
cussion was first set forth by a spokesman representing the 
employers, another from the ranks of the workers, and 
finally by a clergyman who had specialized on these sub- 
jects. The same impartiality was shown upon the floor 
of the hall, where employer and employe freely con- 
fronted each other and plainly stated their concordant or 
antagonistic views. 

In place of a letter to the clergy the writer of the docu- 
ment, which has called forth the present editorial, should 
have made his statements in the Conference itself, insti- 
tuted for this particular purpose. Such was the course 
followed by Mr. J. B. Bell, secretary-manager of the Mil- 
waukee employers’ council on the “ open-shop” organ- 
ization, who publicly maintained his position as promoter 
of the “open-shop” movement, and later wrote to the 
Conference: “ I am glad to be able to say that I thoroughly 
endorse the spirit of these conferences, and that I do not 
question for one moment the sincerity of the open-minded 
attitude which you assert.” It should finally be remarked 
that the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, 
whose national meeting is to take place annually, has no 
connection of any kind with the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, as the document in question might lead one 
to suppose. 


Dr. Eliot on “ Standardization ” 


N a letter recently communicated to the New York 
Times, Dr. Eliot dwells on the many evils of “stand- 
ardization.” It is found in factories where the object is 
larger production at a lower cost, with no thought of 
quality ; in schools and colleges ruled by “ stop watch pro- 
grams ” ; and, in its most disastrous form, in the churches. 
The real reason, thinks Dr. Eliot, why a majority of 
Americans have no connection whatever with any religion 
is to be found in “ the fixed standards of belief and prac- 
tise imposed by the Churches.” 

Much of this criticism is undoubtedly true. The evil, 
however, does not come from correct standards but from 
standardization run mad. It is absurd to insist upon an 
absolute standard for a factory or a school system, be- 
cause we realize that we have much to learn as to the best 
manner of conducting a school or a factory. But some 
standard we must have, a tentative standard, as correct as 
we can make it, but from which we do not hesitate to de- 
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part when reason and experience have demonstrated that 
another is better. Perfection in these standards is im- 
possible, but we approach it more nearly by hard work 
and by careful noting of failures and successes. Used 
with discretion, this tentative standard is indispensable, 
but it is the ruin of progress if it is considered as final. 

With religion, the case is different. Dr. Eliot can allow 
himself to speak of “ Churches,” and thus pursue his ob- 
servations to a logical conclusion. But to the Catholic 
there is one “ Church ” only, and that Church has no need 
for experimental standards. She has the Faith delivered 
in its fulness to the Saints, and in the Name of her Divine 
Founder she can impose a standard which is both definite 
and final. Dr. Eliot, of course, will have nothing to do 
with this standard. In his view, religion is like geology 
or chemistry. Nothing is revealed from on high, there is 
no infallible teacher, and as through investigation we 
penetrate more deeply into reality, what seems true today 
may be found false tomorrow. It is, then, as absurd to 
accept as final the teaching of the Methodist or of the 
Presbyterian church as it would be to take as the last word 
in science a conclusion offered by the New York Society 
of Chemists or by the American Geological Association. 
For religion has no connection with the supernatural ; it 
is simply a changing law whereby one’s relations with a 
mutable world are regulated. It is in no sense Divine; it 
is human in its origin, and human in its purpose. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the distinction between 
the religion preached by Dr. Eliot and the religion of the 
Gospels. Jesus Christ taught a singularly definite doc- 
trine which He imposed as a “ standard” by announcing 
that no man could be saved if he rejected it. It was not 
a changing doctrine, but one to be delivered to the end as 
it had been taught by Him in the beginning ; it was a doc- 
trine to be delivered by men to men, yet preserved from 
change or corruption through the abiding presence of the 
Founder of Christianity. If Jesus Christ is God, His 
word is infallible truth, and His promise is fulfilled. But 
Dr. Eliot does not believe Him to be God, and the official 
representatives of the non-Catholic churches cannot with 
authority proclaim that He is God. Their own protesta- 
tions strip them of all pretense to teach with authority. 
That, and not “ the imposition of a fixed standard of be- 
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lief and practise,” is the real reason why so many mil- 
lions of Americans are falling away from all religion. 


The Peace Mind 


QE of the heartening signs of the present era is the 
consistent effort in every country to develop the 
peace mind. It is a very simple statement yet none the 
less true that there could be no war unless the minds of 
nations were bent on war. The sooner the nations’ minds 
are focussed on the idea of peace the sooner will peace 
become attainable. Heretofore the nations believed in 
the idea that war was inevitable, and as a matter of course 
when diplomatic relations became strained the accepted 
thing was to blow the bugles. Propaganda then set to 
work, the strain of false nationalism was played upon, 
and marching armies set out on the civilized task of de- 
struction. 

Today after the useless carnage of four years the nations 
are challenging the very idea of war. The diplomats and 
the politicians are still wed to it but the people are not. 
The Bok peace prize offer in this country, the no-war 
demonstrations in England, the Third International Demo- 
cratic Congress meeting at Fribourg to discuss National- 
ism and Disarmament are all healthy signs of the develop- 
ment of the peace mind. The interesting point in all 
these signs is that their ideals have not sprung from 
statesmen or politicians. Leadership in the battle for 
peace has not come from those who have the destiny of 
the nations in their hands. 

Departing for Europe the other day to attend the annual 
conference of ex-soldiers representing eight nations, the 
Commander of the American Legion declared : 

What we propose is preparedness for peace . . I chal- 
lenge the sincerity of any nation that prepares for war with any 
instrument of destruction and claims the name of defender of 
world peace. Peace will come when the people of the werld will 
to have peace, and express that will and real desire in a solemn 
declaration and covenant sealed wtih good faith and honor. 

When the veterans of the world war speak out in this 
manner the governments of the world cannot fail to read 
the message of determination that is back of their words. 
Men who have suffered in war are the best promoters of 
the peace mind. 


Literature 


Getting Nowhere with Ibsen 


F Socrates was right in saying that “poets create 
their works, not by wisdom, but by a certain natural 
power and frenzy, like soothsayers who say many fine 
things, but understand nothing of what they say,” then 
the puzzlement with regard to many of Ibsen’s plays, and 
what he meant by them, is in large part dispelled. ‘“ What 


did he want?” Did he want Feminism? The Feminists 
said “ Yes.” Did he want Socialism? The Socialists said, 
“Yes.” The fact is, Ibsen’s destructive criticisms of so- 
ciety have been praised and used by-all types of radicals. 
But he, himself, agreed with none of them. The seeker 
after his positive philosophy (“What did he want 
done? ”’) is led to the land of Nowhere. For Ibeem, under 
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objective study, yields no social program, and the only 
consistent and recurring element in his philosophy of life 
seems to have been a persistent determination to agree 
with nobody. “I, at any rate,” he wrote to Brandes, 
January 3, 1882, “shall never be able to join a party 
which has the majority on its side.” This, at least, makes 
clearer why, in almost all of Ibsen’s plays, the individual 
is always right, society wrong. 

But what is still a mystery to a student is why Ibsen 
should still be claimed as a propagandist, both by Socialists 
and Feminists, in the face of his express utterances to 
them. To the Feminists he spoke very plainly in a speech 
given at the Festival of the Women’s Rights League in 
Christiania, May 26, 1898: “I am not a member of the 
Women’s Rights League. . . . I am not even-quite clear 
as to just what this women’s rights movement really is. 
. . . The women will solve the question of mankind, but 
they must do so as mothers.” We can imagine how happy 
this devastating statement must have made these “ club- 
mothers.” 

Nor can we feel that the Socialists are in better case. 
Among the parlor-Socialists of the 1890’s, George Bernard 
Shaw was, and is still, preeminent. His “ Quintessence 
of Ibsenism” is a brilliant attempt to interpret Ibsen’s 
mind for him, according to the Socialistic ideas of the 
Fabian Society. But Shaw is constrained to admit in 
his preface, “that Ibsen himself has not enjoyed this 
Fabian advantage.” And if anyone, after reading this 
clever book, should fancy for a moment Ibsen as a Socialist 
simply ask him to read the unveiled sarcasms in “ The 
League of Youth,” or “ An Enemy of the People,” and 
the circumstances which Ibsen says, gave rise to the writ- 
ing of “ Rosmersholm.” 

The unescapable truth is that Ibsen, like many a mod- 
ern “ world-shaker ” who would: 

“ Shatter it to bits, and then 
Remold it nearer to the heart’s desire,” 
was zealous enough at the shattering process, but rather 
weak at the remolding which must follow. He could de- 
stroy, but not construct. This is best exemplified in 
“Emperor and Galilean,” Ibsen’s “ world-historic drama 
in two parts,” on the life of Julian the Apostate. “ This 
book will be my chief work,” he wrote to his publisher on 
July 12, 1871, and even towards the end of his life when 
asked by Professor Schofield of Harvard what he con- 
sidered to be his greatest work, he unhesitatingly replied : 
“Emperor and Galilean.” In the same letter to his pub- 
lisher he writes: “ That positive view of the world which 
the critics have long been demanding of me, they will 
find here.” But they have not found it as yet! And 
the disappointment, even of his adulators, is all too evident 
in William Archer’s preface to the play, where he com- 
plains that “the second part might have been designed by 
one desirous ‘of currying favor with the clergy.’” The 
First Part is powerful and convincing enough as drama, 
and applies Ibsen’s most corrosive irony to the “ corrupt 
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Christianity of the court of Constantius.” But the weak- 
ness of the Second Part is apparent from the moment when 
Ibsen, true to his hero-destroying instinct, applies the 
same acid-analysis to Julian’s ill-starred revival of 
paganism. Truly, “the old beauty (Greek pagandom) 
was no longer beautiful,” and long before the trite and 
long-awaited climax-line is reached we know that the 
“ Galilean has conquered,” and that neither has Ibsen, any 
more than Julian, anything positive to offer in place of 
the “ new truth” (Christianity) they seek to destroy. 

This play was quite evidently a turning-point in Ibsen’s 
life. “I am putting into this book a part of my own 
spiritual life,” he writes. Up to that point, Ibsen, out of 
spite perhaps for the cramping of his early environment, 
had been an individualist of the most anarchic type. “ The 
State is the curse of the individual,” we find him writing 
to Brandes, just before the time of the Paris Commune. 
“Undermine the idea of the State, set up in its stead 
spontaneous action.” But the actual conduct of the Paris 
rioters gave a killing shock to his hopes of “ spontaneous 
action” in the hands of a mob. 

Hereafter Ibsen devoted himself, not to social reform, 
but to “social diagnosis,” a kind of pathological probing 
into the evils of society for which he felt himself well 
equipped. The “ six social diagnoses ”’—‘“ Pillars of So- 
ciety” (1877), “A Doll’s House” (1879), “ Ghosts ” 
(1881), ““An Enemy of the People” (1883), “ The Wild 
Duck” (1884—a symbolic title), and “ Rosmersholm” 
(1886) were done, as he says, with the aim “to depict 
human beings, human emotions, and human destinies, upon 
a ground-work of certain of the social conditions and 
principles of the present day.” 

In “ Pillars of Society ” he gives a satiric picture of so- 
ciety and the whited sepulcher which it will often mistake 
fora “ Pillar.” “A Doll’s House” is a wife’s individual- 
istic revolt against “man-made laws and_ ideals.” 
“ Ghosts ” is a problem in heredity. “ An Enemy of the 
People” shows the struggle between the tyrannous ma- 
jority, which, according to Ibsen, is always wrong, and the 
individual, who is always right; while in “ Rosmersholm ” 
we have the fatalities which arise when “ new enlighten- 
ment” clashes with “ old conscience,” the conscience, of 
course, being wrong, but triumphant in the tragedy. 

In‘ each of these plays Ibsen states a problem, or 
“diagnoses a case,” without, however, prescribing a 
remedy for the case, or answering the problem. He pre- 
serves throughout, in his calculation, an “ attitude of de- 
tachment,” which would “ forbid the author to appear in 
the speeches of his characters.” Therefore, he has felt 
able to say: “ There is not in the whole book a single opin- 
ion, a single utterance which can be laid to the account of 
the writer. I took good care to avoid this.” But, alas! 
for this academic aloofness, and the “ good care” with 
which Ibsen absolves himself. Even “ brain-children ” 
can claim a “ brain-father ” and make him chargeable for 
their existence, and for Ibsen to deny all responsibility for 
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the anti-social effect of some of his characters would be as 
futile as if Dickens were to come back and say: “ Bless 
you, J had nothing to do with our poor-house reforms. It 
was all a little boy named ‘ Oliver Twist,’ from whom I 
stood ‘ entirely aloof.’ ” 

The sad fact remains, in the case of Ibsen, that to this 
very day, and perhaps beyond it, “ serious little groups ” 
will continue to use him as propaganda for their own 
“ism,” Feminism for example. Underneath this you may 
write, if you wish, Ibsen’s express and repeated denials— 
and then subtract. But even using this highly useful 
operation, the best result obtainable is an ethical zero; and 
the search for his philosophy has led nowhere. 

Notice must be taken here of Ibsen’s accomplishments 
in dramatic technique. His concentration in time and 
space (e. g., five acts—two days—one room) ; the care- 
fully worked-out realism of his dialogue; his “ retro- 
spective method,” in which exposition of the past carries 
on a continuous plot-development in the present ; all these 
are notable additions to the resources of modern play- 
writing. But as it is the tendency of all good innovations 
in form to become absorbed into contemporary practise, 
just as Surrey’s blank-verse was absorbed into Marlowe’s 
and Shakespeare’s, so Ibsen, in days to come, will not 
need to be studied for his innovations in technique. They 


are already part of the Modern Theatre, and over them 


no controversies will wage. 

sut while the notion continues to exist that Ibsen 
was some kind of a Feministic prophet, or Socialistic re- 
former, or new ethical preacher, it will be well to bear in 
mind that impartial examination of his writings, dramatic 
and epistolary, gives mutual destroying evidence. He 
eventually came to the denial of everything his plays had 
affirmed. Praise was as effective in changing this man’s 
mind, as condemnation might be to another. For he was 
determined to stand alone. “ He is strongest who stands 
alone,” (“An Enemy of the People’). 

It only remains to be said that this article was first 
undertaken under pressure of the popular delusion that 
Ibsen, back of all his negations, had a positive philosophy 
of life. Now that the task has been completed it is at 
least an encouragement to be able to say to others who 
may have had the same disturbing thought: “Don’t 
worry. There is no need. Ibsen had only one philosophy, 
and that was Ibsen—an individual now departed this life.” 

Epwarp McT. Donne ty, S.J 


REVIEWS 


New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Bread. By Cuarces G. Norris. 


Co. $2.00. 
The economic independence of women is at present a popular 


theme, but the radical feminists will not be pleased with the way 
Mr. Norris has handled it in this novel. Neither are a number of 
the supposedly omniscient literary guides. One of these critics 
observes of the author, “ Nature ordained him to occupy a pulpit, 
preferably a Catholic pulpit.” The galled jade winces and calls 
the sermon preached “dull, irrelevant and unconvincing propa- 
ganda.” This unmerited verdict follows the heroine’s avowal after 
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she had attained a notable success in business, and made an experi- 
ment in marriage on too much of a business basis: 


In the homes of women who have achieved economic in- 
dependence before they marry you will find few children, and 
in the majority of cases none at all. . . . It seems to me this is 
of national significance. The country is being deprived of 
homes and children because of this great invasion of women into 
business. . . . Now every girl, rich or poor, desires a year or 
two of business life. Women are devised by Nature to be 
home builders and mothers. Anything tending to deflect them 
from fulfilling their destiny is contrary to Nature and doomed 
to failure or to have bound up in it its own punishment. 

And in giving a warning to a flapper niece who is anxious to 
enter on the same path that led the aunt to disaster, the latter tells 
the youngster : 

To earn her own living is a dangerous thing for a girl... . 
Its effect is poison; it’s like a drug, a disease! I paid bitterly 
for my financial independence. I sacrificed everything that was 
precious to me because I wanted to be self-supporting. 

In contrast to this “ business ” wife, who, refusing to be a mother, 
wrecks her home, is her sister, the happy helpmate of the father 
of the five little ones who are the joy of a modest suburban cottage. 

Mr. Norris dedicated his story to “The Working Women of 
America” and draws excellent portraits of familiar New York 
characteristics in the employer and fellow workers of his heroine. 
Although, as the adverse critic hints, he has based his thesis on 
Catholic principles none of his characters is a Catholic and not 
all of his details could stand the test of orthodoxy. An alliance 
of Catholic practises with Catholic principles would solve most of 
the evils Mr. Norris laments in the irreligious and pagan social 


and commercial life he depicts so graphically and entertainingly. 
T. F. M. 





Autocracy and Revolution in Russia. By Baron Sercius A 
Korrr. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

This is a brief but valuable discussion of the Russian revo- 
lution. Baron Korff reviews its causes, its outstanding events, and 
its effects. Two excellent features are a searching analysis of the 
Russian autocracy and a faithful study of the Russian peasant. 
The leading happenings are briefly summarized according to the 
fruition of the Bolshevist plans. “‘Some Lessons of the Russian 
Revolution” is the best chapter in the book. The author points 
out that the furious and powerful attacks of the Bolsheviki on 
the family and the right of private property have only served to 
strengthen these elemental institutions. The peasants enthusi- 
astically supported Bolshevism when Bolshevism held out to them 
the promise of the land. But once possessed of the land, the 
peasants absolutely refused to relinquish their holdings to an im- 
personal state. Just such a result has been predicted time and 
again by opponents of Socialism. On this rock of private prop- 
erty, whose foundations are in the very nature of man, the much 
heralded ship of Bolshevism has been wrecked. The book is 
recommended to those who wish an intelligent knowledge of ‘the 
Russian revolution. M. P. H. 


The New Capitalism. By S. A. Batous. Chicago: The 
O’Donnell Press. 

The author divides his subject into two parts. The first con- 
siders the old or “established” order; the second suggests a 
“new” order by which he wishes to supplant the former, or into 
which, to be more exact, he wishes to convert it. The first part 
of his book therefore consists of the usual criticism of the present 
capitalism, with which every reader will more or less agree, while 
he may not accept all the author’s statements and conclusions. 
The assumption that the writer is taking an unprecedented stand in 


this question is however likely to prejudice the experienced reader, 
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although an unusual abundance of matter has been collated in this 
extensive volume. 

The second part of the book offers the outline of the new order 
which Mr. Baldus proposes. There is no fault to be found with 
the order he suggests, which again conforms to what Catholic 
sociologists have constantly beet demanding. The novelty consists 
in the means suggested. It is here that we come upon what Mr. 
Baldus can claim entirely as his own conception. Ethically these 
means are unexceptional. The sole question is, “ Are they prac- 
ticable?” The event itself must supply the answer, for the writer 
wishes to set on foot a movement which is to carry out his plan. 
Briefly he would have 5,000,000 persons pay into a Central Treasury 
$900,000,000 within three years. This money is to be used to intro- 
duce a new Christian order in such a way that wherever an industry 
is conducted so as to exploit the people it must either amend or 
else a new competitive business will be begun that by superior merit 
will infallibly replace it. The method suggested is not unlike that 
of the consumers’ cooperatives, who would purchase or construct 
their own factories to replace the capitalistic concerns. But Mr. 
Baldus does not desire to abolish the profit system, and would re- 
place no business that agrees to coniorm to his principles. We 
shall let the reader draw his own conclusions as to the feasibility 
of the plan. J. H. 





The Poetical Works of Andrew Lang. Edited by Mrs. 
Lance. Four volumes. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
$14.00. 

It is of prime necessity, even before skimming through the con- 
tents of these collected works, that one who is not intimately 
familiar with the characteristic spirit of Andrew Lang should read 
the preface by Mrs. Lang. No one has ever enrolled Lang, as a 
poet, amongst the truly great masters nor even with those lesser 
poets who show genius. He is, however, so far removed from the 
ordinary poetic throng that he merits to be classed in a place apart. 
Rarely does he stretch out to the sublime or reach to the depths of 
human emotion. Sometimes he clothes deep, moral convictions in 
light and aery rhythms. Most often he is frankly sportive and play- 
ful, dashing off enduring rhymes for any and every occasion. His 
translations, in which scholarship and research struggle with 
dexterity and delicacy, are finely finished and artistic. Though 
most of his poems are brief and compact, he could sustain through 
a long poem, in even and polished craftsmanship, a high degree 
of poetical intensity. Whatever else may be said of Andrew Lang, 
he is one of the most consistently natural, graceful and winsome 
of poets. In “The Poet’s Apology ” he appraises himself when he 
laughingly confesses “ Never was the Muse sublime” and yet, in 
quaint seriousness 

She, whatever way she went, 

Friendly was and innocent. 

Little need the bard repent 
Of her lay. 

It is not difficult to appreciate the quandary of Mrs. Lang in edit- 
ing the complete works of her husband. He would write letters in 
verse and “break the monotony of a constitutional along a dreary 
road with a torrent of nonsense rhymes.” Her norm in her selec- 
tion finally reduced itself to her judgment of “ what he would have 
wished to be abolished or retained,” and in her arrangement of the 
poems she tried, as far as possible, to follow “the author’s own 
arrangement.” Her decision would have been splendid for a 
memorial volume destined only for his friends and admirers, but 
for a permanent work by which Lang is to be publicly adjudged, by 
the omission of many of the poems she would have enhanced his 
reputation. V. E.R. 





Messages of Music. Mood Stories of Great Masterpieces. By 
Henry Brenner, O.S.B. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

The author has selected three hundred of the better known 
classical pieces, vocal and instrumental, and has successfully at- 
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tempted to convey musical moods and thoughts into the cooler 
language of print. The book was written primarily to show that 
music is not mere sound or a mere background for conversation, 
but that the records of one’s Victrola or Player Piano contain an 
unexplored world close at hand. The main purpose of each para- 
graph is to give the specific emotion and the underlying thought by 
means of anecdotes, stories and descriptions drawn from authentic 
or fanciful sources. There are two good indices and a supple- 
mentary and thorough appendix, along with a cross-reference to the 
Victor catalog. One might object that all the pieces selected are 
not of the “ Program” variety, having an immediate appeal to the 
imagination. The author deserves unqualified praise for his labors, 
since the book is an excellent guide to music lovers and musicians 
who are striving to apprehend the correct emotional and imaginative 
atmosphere of a composition. R. A. P. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The “Catholic Mind.”—Under the title of “Collegiate Igno- 
rance,” Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., in the issue of August 8, makes 
a very strong appeal for a deeper, more intellectual teaching of 
religion in our colleges. He contends that the college students, 
“ while their mental grasp of secular knowledge has grown apace” 
are helpless to place the claims of their religion on even an intelli- 
gent basis because “they are children mentally when it comes to « 
grasp of the principles of their religion.” In the same number, 
Thomag Colvin, M.D., gives the orthodox view on “Catholics and 
Sex Problems,” and Martin Conboy in “ Discrimination and Amer- 
ican Ideals,” points out the disastrous results of religious and racial 
intolerance. The text of the Nebraska Law Decision on the teach- 
ing of foreign languages in the schools closes this most interesting 
and instructive number.——The issue of August 22 prints in full 
the translation of the Holy Father’s Encyclical on St. Thomas. 
This important document, published in connection with the sex- 
centenary of the beatification of the “ Angel of the Schools,” treats 
of the sanctity and doctrine of St. Thomas and points out the great 
advantages which the priestly order and the entire Christian people 
may draw from such considerations. In the same number Anna 
Dil! Gamble has a clever exposé of the un-American propaganda 
hidden behind the slogan, “ One School, One Law, One Flag.” 





Announcements.—The report that Gilbert K. Chesterton is 
preparing for publication a life of St. Francis of Assisi furnishes 
matter for interesting speculation. From Brother Leo’s con- 
temporary memoirs, “ The Mirror of Perfection,” down to the time 
when Dr. Egan made him “ Everybody’s St. Francis,” pictures with- 
out number, both fanciful and real, have immortalized “the poor 
man of Assisi.” It is not wise to make any predictions concerning 
the myriad-minded Chesterton; but it is safe to assert that he will 
see St. Francis from a coign on which no one else has stood.—— 
It is announced from London that Cardinal Gasquet will soon pub- 
lish a new book dealing with the religious life and personal char- 
acter of King Henry VI of England. According to the Jrish Cath- 
olic, in his history, the Cardinal “dwells on the character of an 
English king who was revered as a national saint, though modern 
historians have not had much to say of him.” 





The d’Este Bible—During the Italian war of unity the Aus- 
trians carried the historic work known as the d’Este Bible out of 
Italy, and, until recently, it formed a part of the imperial treasury 
of their Emperor. The late Emperor Charles I. being in need, 
sold it to a Paris dealer in antiquities from whom it has been pur- 
chased by Commendatore Trecanni for four and one-half million 
lire and turned over to the Italian Government. Hereafter it will 
be kept in the library at Modena. Pope Pius XI having expressed 
a wish to see the famous Bible, it was sent to the Vatican in care 
of the Director General of Fine Arts who carried the precious 
volumes to his Holiness. They contain an ancient text of the Bible, 
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in two volumes of 700 pages each, written on parchment and 
illuminated with wonderful patience and skill by the scholarly 
Prince of Este who, in 1452, bore the title of Duke of Modena 
and Reggio. Each page is superbly illuminated. The work was 
executed between 1450 and 1460, and is in a splendid state of 
preservation. The d’Este Bible is considered one of the most 
valuable sources of information on the history of costumes of that 
period. 

The League of Nations-—-Two books on the League of 
Nations which merit respectful consideration are “The 
United States and the League” (Dutton, $2.00), by Thomas H. 
Dickinson, and “League or War?” (Harper, $2.00), by Irving 
Fisher. Both authors hold that the United States is under a 
moral obligation to enter the League, either as it now exists 
or as it can be amended to meet objections urged by American 
opponents; but each approaches the argument from a different 
standpoint. Mr. Dickinson, after sketching the efforts for world- 
peace already brought to a successful conclusion by the League, 
argues, first, that no constitutional inhibition prevents the United 
States from attempting to make the work of the League more 
effective, and, next, that our position as a moral force in the world 
depends upon our participation. Professor Fisher’s book may be 
described as a vivid picture of the horrors of war, and an attempt 
to demonstrate the proposition that in war all the combatants 
lose. In the world-war, the cost in money was 186 billion dollars, 
not counting the billions of dollars’ worth of destruction in 
France and Belgium, nor “the intangible costs of disrupting 
trade and industry.” In human lives, it cost ten million killed, 
at least three million men who will be public charges for the rest 
of their days, and a fearfully decreased birth-rate. In Professor 
Fisher’s opinion war springs, essentially, from unregulated inter- 
national intercourse, a condition equivalent to international anarchy ; 
which can be removed only by a powerful League of Nations. 
Hence the United States must choose either membership in this 
League, or an isolation which, by weakening the League, per- 
petuates the unregulated international intercourse which is the 
cause of war. The argument is ingenious, and is illustrated by 
a number of striking graphs and cartoons. 





Non-Catholic Thought.——‘“ The Apostle Paul and the Mod- 
ern World” (Macmillan, $2.50), by Francis Greenwood Peabody, 
is a rationalistic, modernistic interpretation of St. Paul. The 
book contains little that is mew and less that is worth while. 
Half truths, sweeping assertions, and false interpretations of 
texts abound. At one time the Apostle is made to stand sponsor 
for Pragmatism, at another he is lined up with the Transcen- 
dentalists. He is described as “ having a gift of appropriation and 
assimilation” which he uses to transmute the simple teachings of 
Our Lord into a complex system of theology. Hebrew ideas and 
Hellenistic culture, Mithra and Attis all contribute their mite to 
Paul, the great Syncretist. Of course, the author has an abhor- 
rence of dogma and sacraments and sacerdotal interference with 
the soul in her flight to God——Likewise contradictory to Cath- 
olic truth is “ Heaven and Hell in Comparative Religion” (Mac- 
millan, $1.50), by Dr. Kaufmann Kohler, President Emeritus, He- 
brew Union College. In this study of divine retribution and reward 
in the after life as found in the records of ancient civilizations, 
in the apocalyptic literature of the Old and New Testament, and 
in medieval writings and belief, the author uses Dante’s Divine 
Comedy as a basis. He has unbounded admiration for the Divine 
Comedy, “a wonderful combination of sublime poetry and pro- 
found philosophy, of theology and history, of ethics and mysti- 
cism.” Yet Dante “belongs to a world of belief and of thought 
we have altogether ontlived.” The theory of syncretism and the 
rationalistic interpretation of scripture blur the results of scholarly 
investigations. Despite his study and his enthusiasm for Dante, 
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until the author cultivates a more sympathetic attitude towards 
Catholic theology, the Divine Comedy will remain for him a closed 
and sealed book.——It is refreshing to comment on a book like 
“Freedom and Christian Conduct” (Macmillan, $2.25), by John 
A. W. Haas. The work is designed as a text book in Ethics for 
students of a church college. The aim of the book regulates its 
style, and the principles are evolved from a presentation of 
problems. That the book is wholly satisfactory from the Catholic 
viewpoint, is not to be expected. There is also a notable absence of 
any Catholic sources in the references appended to each chapter. 
But that the author should have held such orthodox views on so 
many cardinal points of Ethics is a matter of surprise and con- 
gratulation. 
ona 


Biography.—From the abundance of self-revealing quota- 
tions, “ The Life of Antonio Fogazzaro” (Doran), by Tommaso 
Gallarati-Scotti, seems rather to be an autobiography. Fogazzaro, 
having attained an eminence in certain fields, presumed to speak 
and write as an authority in others. An adept in fiction he stepped 
into theology, for which he possessed only a meagre foundation in 
philosophy, and ran amuck. A poet by temperament and avocation, 
he ventured into scientific realms to which he brought a deficiency 
of training and a surplus of emotion. In student days, when his 
mind might more easily have assimilated a spirit of reverence for 
authority, Fogazzaro abandoned the Church of his fathers, and 
was received back only a short time before his death. Readers 
are not informed by his biographer why Fogazzaro’s works were 
placed on the Index, but as far as can be perceived it was as much 
from their preachments of vagaries in the Faith as for a laxity 
of morals. His life was spent in a painful straining to re-establish 
an inner and vital equilibrium between the conflicting needs by 
whch he felt the Church to be rent. It is difficult to comprehend 
how a man of his ability could hope to effect this, had it been 
needed, with insufficient equipment and no warrant of authority. 
In condemning his books the Church was true to her motherhood; 
she was safeguarding her healthy children against the blight that 
one in the household had contracted. 





Miscellaneous.—The book jacket of “ Circumstances Made to 
Order” (Christopher Publishing House, $1.50), by Columbus Brad- 
ford, informs us that “the readers of this book will be impressed 
with the author’s originality of thought, expression and illus- 
tration.” This might be true if one could overleap the many 
crudities in the volume. Very few readers will accept the author’s 
pronouncement that “ Each one spins one’s own circumstances out 
of one’s inner being as really as a spider spins its web out of its 
bowels.” In his explanation of Holy Scripture, he states that the 
“Let us make man” in Genesis denies monotheism unless harmo- 
nized with “ our theory of polarity.” The pronoun clearly refers to 
a singular individual, the author——The first woman to win the 
George Robert White Medal of Honor, the highest horticultural 
distinction in the United States, was Mrs. Francis King, the author 
of “ Variety in the Little Garden” (Atlantic Monthly Press, $1.75). 
For those who have the leisure and the means to devote their time 
to a “little garden,” this book, with its fine illustrations, will 
prove of great value. Though the volume was: not written for the 
uninitiated, it contains many useful suggestions for the novice in 
garden work.——Brevity is one of the redeeming traits in “ The 
Friendship Indispensable” (Macmillan), by Charles Edward Jeffer- 
son. The American public, though it realizes the advantages of 
peace and friendship, is quite surfeited with the constant preach- 
ments of the Anglophiles———The third volume in the National 
Masonic Library series is “Symbolism of the Three Degrees” 
(Doran, $1.25), by Oliver Day Street. It explains the significance 
of the ritual employed in the first steps of Masonry, but, to the non- 
Mason, it is quite emigmatical. 
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Education 


Parents, the School, and the State 
RDINARILY a grim sort of person, it is said, there 
was one spectacle which could wreathe the counte- 
nance of Herbert Spencer with a mordant smile, and that 
spectacle was the school-bureaucracy of France. ‘“ The 
rage for uniformity,” he writes, “ well illustrated by the 
minister who boasted that at a given hour all the boys in 
France were saying the same lesson, is an outcome of a 
nature which values equality more than liberty.” With 
this indubitable truth set down, he proceeds, “In the 
days of the Revolution, new sets of regulations, replacing 
sets that had been abolished, ran into minute details ; even 
to the absurd extent that on a certain féte mothers, at a 
specified moment, were to regard their children with ten- 
der eyes.” (Principles of Sociology, II, 3, §849.) Had 
Spencer lived to see the flood of laws in once-free 
America, of which some penalize the drinking of a flagon 
of ale, and others specify when and where a cigarette may 
be consumed without offense to the peace and dignity of 
the State, he would have passed his dusty days in uninter- 
rupted gales of laughter. Assuredly, this is the era of 
legislation, when laws are counted annually by the thou- 
sands, but in which the weight of the law often means no 
more than so many pounds of unread and unstudied 
statute-books. 

That much of the legislation wherewith we are afflicted 
touches the school is inevitable, since the prevailing con- 
cept of public policy ordains that schools must be fos- 
tered and, to a large degree, controlled, by the authorities 
in the respective States. There are extremes, however, 
to which we have not, as yet, come. In striking contrast 
to the Napoleonic legislation, and its counterparts in other 
countries of Continental Europe, which numbered every 
village school as a cog in the political machine, there has 
been no serious attempt in the United States to make 
education a function pertaining exclusively to the civil 
power. The link with the past is not wholly destroyed. 
We remember that our first schools and colleges were 
private foundations, and we realize that even today our 
most influential colleges and universities are directed not 
by the State but by private societies. Public opinion has 
consistently reflected the sense both of the Declaration of 
independence and of the Constitution of the United States, 
in holding that the right to supervise and control the edu- 
cation of the child belongs by nature to the parent. Hence 
the various State legislatures have uniformly acted upon 
the principle that a State monopoly in education is un- 
desirable, as invading the rights of parents and setting up 
a control for which there is no warrant either in our Con- 
stitutions or in our political history. In fact, up to the 
recent attempts in’ Michigan and Oregon, the common 
purpose of our people and of our law-making bodies has 
been to encourage and protect all educational institutions, 
private as well as public. In some States, grants have been 
made to private institutions of higher learning ; in all the 
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States, as far as | am aware, the very substantial pro- 
tection and encouragement of exemption from ordinary 
taxation, have been extended to all private schools, even to 
schools founded for the propagation of religious prin- 
ciples. 

That this protection has been attended with harm either 
to the community at large or to the schools maintained by 
the States, cannot be seriously maintained. On the con- 
trary, the private schools have reached a class of children 
for whom the public schools would be wholly inadequate ; 
more to the point, perhaps, the very existence of the 
private school is a wholesome challenge to the un-Ameri- 
can principle that the State may rightly dictate the educa- 
tion of the child. It may, of course, be maintained that 
before the decision of the Supreme Court in the Nebraska 
language-law case (June 4, 1923) it had never been held 
by an American court that parents had the right to con- 
trol the education of their children. However correct this 
contention may be, I think it is also true that the right had 
rarely been questioned, and never directly. In one of his 
legal essays Zollman remarks that had the private schools 
been vigorously attacked, precedents might be more 
numerous. Whatever, then, may be said of the accept- 
ance or rejection by our State legislatures of any par- 
ticular theory with reference to the State and the school, 
the well-founded fear, common among the early Ameri- 
cans and not wholly lost to their successors, that a social 
agency so intimately affecting civil and religious liberty as 
the school should not be completely controlled by the civil 
power, has had the effeot of placing the substantial rights 
of parents over the education of their children beyond 
dispute. Principles of justice and of sound public polity 
will never call them in controversy. But bigotry and a 
political philosophy wholly alien to the American spirit, 
will, if not speedily rebuked by the good sense of our 
people, destroy them, and on ruins of a cherished right 
eStablish that most hateful tyranny which forces the father 
to train his child according to the dictation of a political 
appointee. Unhappily there are some Americans who 
claim that the private school is “un-American.” But 
what, in the name of all that is genuinely American, is a 
school in which the civil power rules supreme? 

It is well, however, to observe that in the Constitutions 
of several States, substantial recognition of the private 
school is recorded. Zollman well sums up the common 
American attitude : “ If the religious convictions of parents 
are such that they cannot accommodate themselves to the 
school-regulations, they are at liberty to found and main- 
tain parochial schools, and conduct them in accordance with 
their church-regulations.” (“School and Church in Amer- 
ican Law,” p. 29.) Zollman then goes on to show that the 
school legislation of a number of States has been con- 
trolled by “the famous declaration of the Northwest Ter- 
ritorial Ordinance passed by the Congress of the Con- 
federation in 1787 before the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and before the rise of the public school system.” 
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Mainly under the influence of Jefferson, a clause was in- 
serted providing that “ Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged.” The provision was not written, as is 
plain, in view of the public school, which did not then exist. 
Its direct reference is to such schools as the pioneer 
Americans had known, institutions in which religious in- 
struction held an honored place, and it is intended to 
express a general principle of government. The words 
of the Ordinance have been copied in the Constitutions 
of Michigan and North Carolina, and appear in a some- 
what elaborated form in the Constitutions of Nebraska, 
Ohio and Arkansas. A clause in the Constitution of 
North Carolina expresses a correct principle, in some- 
what ambiguous language, in ordaining that “‘ The peo- 
ple have the right to the privilege of education, and it 
is the duty of the State to maintain and guard that 
right.” Treating of certain institutions among which 
the private school is numbered, the Constitution of Ver- 
mont declares that they “shall be encouraged and pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of the privileges, immunities 
and estates which they in justice ought to enjoy.” 
Finally, in the absence of legislation or of constitutional 
guarantees, all the States have acted on the principle an- 
nounced in an Ohio decision where it was held that “ It 
is not the policy of the State that the children of the 
State shall not receive any education in any other school 
than in one of the schools established by itself ” (Gilmour 
v. Pelton, 5 Ohio Dec., 447). Hence in all the States 
the general policy has prevailed of exempting the pri- 
vate schools from taxation, and of permitting the re- 
quirements of the compulsory education laws to be met 
by attendance at them. 

The most satisfactory of all the State guarantees is 
found in the Constitution of Kentucky. In a clause 
added to the Bill of Rights some thirty years ago at the 
instance of the Hon. Edward J. McDermott, at that time 
a member of the Constitutional Convention, the Com- 
monwealth provides that no man shall ever “be com- 
pelled to send his child to any school to which he is con- 
stitutionally opposed,” and this guarantee is deemed so 
fundamental that “it is excepted out of the general 
powers of government and shall forever remain inviolate, 
and all laws contrary thereto ... shall be void.” It 
may not, at this time, be possible to secure a similar 
guarantee in all the States. Still, if a persecution as 
benighted as it is wicked continues to harass us, it should 
be possible to secure protection for the private school 
through appropriate legislation, or through the defeat 
of legislation which would destroy it. But until we are 
called upon for definite action, it is well to remember 
that by entrusting his children to the Catholic school, the 
Catholic father discharges an obligation which he owes 
to his conscience and, at the same time, to his love of 
that well-ordered liberty upon which depends the preser- 
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vation of the Republic. For the man who suffers the 
State to destroy his right to control the education of his 
child is not fit for citizenship in a Republic. He is not 
a free man but a slave. 

Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


Sociology 


Just Compensation 

OVERNMENT proceedings now pending sug- 

gest the interesting question as to what com- 
pensation should be paid to a _ stockholder of a 
corporation when all the corporate property has been 
taken over under some plan of government or community 
ownership. Suppose, for example, that ten years ago a 
stockholder purchased at par, $100, one share of the capi- 
tal stock of a railroad... The stockholder has held the 
share up to the present time, and wishes to continue to 
hold it. The share is now worth $1,000. During the ten 
years the dividends amounted to six per cent of the 
amount originally paid by the stockholder for the stock. 
Query: When the government or community takes over 
the corporate property, should the stockholder be paid 
$100 or $1,000 as compensation for his stock, it being 
understood that the stockholder has received annual divi- 
dends amounting to six per cent of his original invest- 
ment? 

The highest court in New York has held on several oc- 
casions that: 

The right of property rests not upon philosophical or scientific 
speculations, not upon the commendable impulses of benevolence or 
charity, nor yet upon the dictates of natural justice. The right has 
its foundation in the fundamental law. 

And again: 

It is a simple and intelligible proposition, admitting, in the nature 
of the case, no qualification, that that is property which the law of 
the land recognizes as such. It is, in short, an institution of law, 
and not a result of speculations in science, in morals, or economy. 

Our argument will be entirely along legal lines. 

The law recognizes that the stockholder’s right to the 
shares of stock is private property; something which be- 
longs to that individual stockholder as against the whole 
world. Neither the Constitution of the United States, 
nor that of New York recognizes the right of the respec- 
tive Governments to take private property for private use. 
But both Constitutions recognize the rights of the respec- 
tive Governments to take private property for public use, 
with the proviso, however. in both Constitutions which 
reads “nor shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensatson. 

The right of an independent sovereignty to take private 
property for public use is not created by constitutional 
provisions. Our courts have held that that right is in- 
herent in the exercise cf sovereign power, and that private 
interest must yield to public necessity. However, this 
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inherent right of sovereignty is limited by the condition 
that just compensation must be made. Up to the present 
writing the question as to what is “ public use” is one to 
be determined by the courts. The mere statement of the 
legislature that property is to be put to public use is in- 
effective. However, the courts are restricted to the con- 
sideration of the enactments of the legislature and must 
determine the purposes therefrom and not from matters 
aliunde. The courts may not inquire into the motives 
behind the legislation. “Public interest” as distinguished 
from “ public use ” is not sufficient to justify the taking of 
private property. 

Now we will go on with our assumption that all con- 
stitutional and legal obstacles have been safely overcome, 
and that the Government wishes to compensate our stock- 
holder for the corporate property taken over. Both Con- 
stitutions above referred to provide for a just compensa- 
tion. The question as to what is a just compensation 
is, in our country, a judicial question. And our courts 
have repeatedly held that an individual whose private 
property is so taken is entitled to receive the full value of 
that which has been taken from him. 

Stockholders do not own the property of their cor- 
poration. The corporation owns the property. Never- 
theless, stockholders are the ultimate or equitable owners 
of the corporate assets. Legal title is in the entity called 
the corporation, only by wish and for the purposes of the 
stockholders, and the corporation acts or refrains from 
acting as the votes of the controlling stockholders deter- 
mine. Stockholders should be clearly distinguished from 
bondholders. The stockholders are like partners in the 
enterprise, whereas bondholders are creditors. In the 
event of the distribution of any corporate assets, all the 
creditors are first paid in full before the stockholders can 
receive one penny. After all the corporation’s obliga- 
tions are paid in full the stockholders ascertain how.much 
is left for themselves. If there is left more than they 
paid in, then they take the gain; if less, they take the 
loss. That is the nature of the risk stockholders take 
when they buy their stock. The stockholders buy their 
stock with the knowledge that they are subordinated to 
the claims of creditors, but hope that the operation of the 
enterprise will result in regular annual dividends and in 
an increase in the value of the stock. 

Now let us again consider our stockholder who ten 
years ago paid $100 for a share of stock which is now 
worth $1,000. Clearly it would not be just compensa- 
tion to pay him only the amount of the original pur- 
chase price, namely, $100. Because he received at least 
six per cent annually on his original investment does not 
affect our judgment. That would merely be showing that’ 
he received the amount a bondholder would have re- 
ceived. As is very obvious, our stockholder took a stock- 
holder’s risk and had none of the rights of a bondholder. 
Nor would it help such a plan of compensation to show 
that part of the grand scheme is to pay all stockholders, 
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even those who had received no dividends during the 
period of their investment, a sum equal to six per cent 
of their original investment, plus the amount of the invest- 
ment. Such a plan is merely an arbitrary scheme of 
equalization, making all stockholders into bondholders at 
the termination of the risk, and awardirg interest money 
to those stockholders who had made bad investments. 

Our stockholder, then, is entitled to the full present 
value of the stock, namely, $1,000, and any plan of com- 
pensation which provided for payment of merely his 
original investment at six per cent per annum would be, 
under the law as it now stands, confiscation of the excess 
present valuation of his property. Another point to be 
considered is that the valuation of a share of stock in a 
going enterprise is absolutely different from the valuation 
of a share of stock in an enterprise about to dissolve. In 
our example our stockholder held stock in a going enter- 
prise, and anyone seeking to force our stockholder to sell 
his interest in this going concern should pay him the full 
value of his interest in that enterprise as represented by 
the value of his stock. That is of course under our 
present law. When we change the law we must remem- 
ber that while legally “the right of property has its foun- 
dation in the fundamental law of the land,” nevertheless, 
the fundamental law itself has its foundation, partly at 
least, “ in the dictates of natural justice.” 

RosBert E. SHORTALL. 


Note and Comment 


Accidents in 
Industry 


NDUSTRIAL accidents in New York State have been 
found to total about 300,000 each year, with an average 
of 1,300 fatalities. To lessen this enormous casualty list 
a recent conference at the headquarters of the State Labor 
Department has led to the initiation of an intensive edu- 
cational campaign. This is to be carried on, not merely 
among workingmen and employers, but also in the primary 
and secondary schools. Much has already been done to 
reduce the dreadful carnage which has been steadily going 
on in the days of peace, but much more remains to be ac- 
complished. ‘ There is no doubt whatever in the minds 
of those who have studied the situation,” said Commis- 
sioner Shientag, “that a large percentage of these acci- 
dents could be prevented if proper precautions were taken 
both by employers and employes.” 





International 
Catholic Congress 


HE International Catholic Congress which has just 
been held at Constance was not notable so much for 
its size as for its distinctive character. Twenty national- 
ities were represented. In the various churches of the city 
sermons were preached in almost every European tongue. 
It was a Pentecostal gathering, embracing among others 
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the Cardinals of Cologne, Paris and Pisa, the Archbishoy:s 
of Seville and Olmautz, and the Papal Nuncio at Berlin. 
There were lay delegates too from all quarters. The main 
purpose was to promote Catholic action among the differ- 
ent nations. Under this general scheme, says the English 
News Service: “ The matters discussed included the or- 
ganization of Catholic youth in working for world peace, 
Catholic home missions, the offsetting of world-wide propa- 
ganda carried on by the sects particularly in the suffer- 
ing districts of Central Europe, the winning back to the 
Church of the working classes, and the bringing of the 
Eastern Churches into communion with the Apostolic See.” 





Vital Statistics for 
France and Germany 


ECENTLY the Journal Officiel published the vital 
statistics for France for 1922. The subjoined table 
compares results with the preceding year. 


1922 1921 
NEE, os Finns 2.0 ctaavanacdatacdmede ¢oeREEn 383,220 456,221 
EA RE eee eee eee ee ee 27,684 32,557 
RS Pn ee eee 759,846 813,396 
RR ee ee ee 34,854 37,809 
SE on eae ee ern ieee ae 689,267 696,373 
Excess of births over deaths.................. 70,579 117,023 


A second table, comparing births and deaths within and 
between years, reads as follows: 


Excess 
Years Births Deaths of Births 
A TRS RR e's ARES oi * 759,846 689,267 70,579 
Be Se Shag: Free pment 5 813,396 696,373 117,023 
RT ae PEEIC SR tS wa . 834,411 674,621 159,790 
AA ee ee ee 790,355 731,441 58,914 


The excess of births over deaths is thus seen to be iu- 
creasingly less during the last two years. In 1921 the in- 
crease of population in Germany was 661,128; in Italy, 
461,013; in England, 390,416; in Spain, 192,746; in the 
Netherlands, 112,546; in Belgium, 62,865, and in Sweden, 
53,310. However reports from the forty-six largest cities 
in Germany for the first quarter of 1923 show only 69,631 
living births as against 78,049 during the same period last 
year. 


Mr. Nash on 
Women Workers 


O the personnel of his clothing industry, Arthur 
Nash, of Golden Rule fame, has newly recommended 
that, in spite of increased cost of material, the retail price 
of suits and overcoats should remain at $23.50, as during 
the last two seasons, and that the hours of women should 
be set at seven a day for five days a week, with a minimum 
wage of fifty cents per hour for regular women workers 
On this latter subject Mr. Nash is thus quoted by the In- 

formation Service of the Federal Council of Churches: 
I simply want to say that it seems to me to be absurd and an in- 


sult to the Master himself to talk about building the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth in Church and religious meetings and then when 
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we come to our factories and industries, take the women werkers, 
the wives and mothers of the next generation, and set them at 
intensive highly specialized work, often on machines run by elec- 
tricity, for even forty hours per week, which is less than in most 
industries. . . . Careful inquiry has led me to the definite con- 
clusion that practically all the women workers in industries are 
really performing the duties of a wife or preparing to do so. The 
percentage of girls and women who enter industry as a life work 
and do not expect to ever have homes I believe is less than 2 per 
cent of the women workers. Arguments against what we are doing 
are based on these 2 per cent instead of the 98 per cent. It is 
preposterous to expect a woman in any industry to do these highly 
specialized jobs, working eight hours per day, and prepare herself 
for love, husband and family. Regarding the minimum wage, I think 
no remarks are necessary. I believe that this minimum wage is re- 
quired in order for a girl or woman to be decently self-supporting, 
and when I recommend that fifty cents per hour should be our 
minimum wage, I want it understood that that simply means that 
no wage is to be less than that, and I hope they will all be much 
more. 


In his relations towards the consumer Mr. Nash’s prin- 
ciple is that: “ If we are going to live the Golden Rule we 
must live it toward him, and do by him as we would be 
done by if our positions were reversed.” 





The Successful 
American 


N the American Magazine, Bruce Barton summarizes 
the substance of a hundred letters and conversations 

with men whose names are almost all to be found in the 
American “Who’s Who.” As a result he thus draws his 


picture of the “ successful American ” : 

He is embedded in his work, and loves it. Money, as he goes 
along, tends to occupy a relatively smaller rather than a larger 
place in his mind. (There are, of course, some glaring ex- 
ceptions.) He has generous impulses, and tends to respond freely 
to all sort of calls, though often doubting the wisdom and effective- 
ness of his gifts. Generally speaking, he starts to give money away 
while he is still comparatively young; if he waits until he has ar- 
rived before he gives, the habit is hard to form. To label him a 
“money grubber,” or to assume that the piling up of wealth is 
his chief incentive, is wholly to misinterpret his character and his 
vision of the importance of his work. The chief critcism of him 
—and this criticism many of my correspondents acknowledge freely 
of themselves—is not that he is wealth-bound but that he is work- 
bound. He has too few interests outside his office. 

It is interesting to note that to the question, “ How much 
money would satisfy you?” the amounts considered a safe 
and reasonable provision for life by these men ranged 
from $50,000 to $500,000. The sum most frequently set 
as the ideal goal for themselves was $150,000. To leave 
an inheritance to one’s children was by many spoken of 
as natural and right. On this point Mr. Barton adds: 

Passing over the arguments of both sides, one impression which 
stands out very vividly in my mind as a result of these inquiries 
is this: that the sons who are ruined by money are usually ruined 
before they inherit it; that what a man writes into his will is of 
little influence in his children’s careers as compared with the 
atmosphere which he and his wife have created and maintained 
in their home. 

Finally, to give freely of their surplus time and money 


seemed a habit with many. 








